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Edgar A. Poe's Works. 


Household Edition. 


Poems—Sketches—E ssa 4 ys of 4 Myste 
Imagination—Etc.—Life a. =< 
Portrait. 12mo, 850 pp. Tibtns eu, Halt-caif, | 
$4.00; Turkey-moreceo, $5.00. 


Cabinet Edition. 
Poems—Essays—Life by Didier—Introducto 
Sarah Helen itman—Bteel Portrait, and I ad 
trations Cloth, $1.50; Half-calf. $3.00; Turkey- | 
morocco, $4.00. | 
Diamond Edition, 


fAte. Poems, and Pertrait. Cloth, $1.00 
it-calt, $2.25; Turkey-morocco, $3.00. 








| 
| 


Library Edition, 


Complete Works. 
Every well-authenticated Prose Story, Article or | 
that the author deemed worthy of peeseryation. | 
Homotr py 5 H. In —, praeee oft a es: Ss ase and 
by James Russell Low Willis, and | 
aa teel portrait, Ae bathers “and illustra- 
Cente 4 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $7.50: half-calf, $15.00. | 
vooksellers, and sent by mail, upon re- | 
ceipt of price, “by 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher. 


714 Broadway, New York. 


GODET’S COMMENTARY. 
ON LUKE (ordinary rice 0.08, with | 


BY JOHN HALL, ~ 7 

Given as our Christmas very sub- 

scriber for the CHER AND SmrLETSO D Moertuny. 
Young's per year.) Send for circu 

ly tical Concordance. Only revised au- 

rized edition. Cioth..................2sseeeees $3.65. 


ES’ K. FUNK & CO,, 10 Dey St., New York. 


TEACHERS! 


A Course of Practical Instruction in Biology by Scal- 

land Pracceee. also A: are of Practica) Instrac- 
Bion in Physiology by sa ethods. The qeveieenl 
methods of instruction ‘hat will be pursued in these 
courses, reader them deserving of your consideration. 








ing. For information write for circular descri tive of 
courses. Address, E. G. HAKE, 886 B way. 


A SCIENTIFIC NOVELTY. 
THE STUDENTS’ PORTABLE 
Electrical Machine and Apparatus, 


ACCOMPANIED 


“CURT W.MEYER’S quuenvant 
BOOK IN ELECTRICITY.” 


oat charming, send y.and effective means of de- 
yéloping Ls ree force, "lect ke ring an ele endless 





set: machine, 6 ratus, and” Guide 
te ie say TW 


way, has 


a day at home easily made. Costly 
$7230 Outfit free. wy tA & Co. 7 Augusta. Me. 








- | Readers a “ failure.” 


McGurFey’s READERS A FAILURE 
In the Home of the Publishers. 


INA SINGLE DAY 








wa 2.000 SCHOOLS IN OHIO DISCARD McGUFFEY'S READERS, REFUSING IN MOST CASES 


THE REVISED EDITION ASA FREE CIFT, 
AND ADOPT APPLETONS’. 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD OF THE NUMBER WERE ALREADY USING THE 
REVISED McGUFFEY’S, AND VOTED THE) OUT AS A FAILURE. 


————_ + — 


Every mail leaving Cincinnati for weeks past has been laden with circ’ ws and pamphlets proclaiming Appletons’ 
These statements are endorsed by a few “ eminent” teachers from “Owen County,” and by local 
agents of the McGuffey Readers in a few other places, and it was presumed that a wide circulation of these would effectually 
postpone the day when the oid McGuffey book “ must go.” The circulars, however, were not so potent as was expected. 
In the special mission upon which they were sent, they have been most conspicuous “ failures." They have convinced 
the public that the country has not been deluged with these things to promote the educational interests of the community 


but solely to infuse new life into the McGuffey books, whose days of usefulness are so rapidly waning. 


On Monday, September 20th, School-Boards, representing 
more than 2,000 schools in the State of Ohio, adopted Apple- 
tons’ Readers and discarded McCuffey’s. 


More than 200,000 of Appleton’s Readers were already in use in the State of Ohio previous to the above date, 


WHICH ARE THE REAL “FAILURES”? 








Established 1827. 
They are Absolutely Perfect. 


No School is Complete without them. 
No Studio is furnished without them. 


Silver Medal, Parise, 1867. 


Grand Medal for Progress, Vienna, 1873, Centenniah Award, 18176. The Gold Medal, Paris, }88. 


} 9 They are Unequaled for Technical Drawing. 
Make finer and more Perfect Lines. 
D—D | xX O N S Greater Variety of Shading for Art Work. 
Leads are Black, Smooth, Strong, Pleasant, 


American Graphite 


‘TEN GRADES OF LEADS, AS FOLLOWS, VIZ.: 


Am. Baxx Nore Co., Art Depart., N. Y., July 5, 1878. 








From a careful trial now of several ‘months, 1. am ectly satisfied 
ita: to th Buropesn stam: f they lar exceed any I have ever used.” Very res 
VVS—Very, very soft ae. (BBB) * WittiaM MAIN SACLALIB. 
oR gg A ® sand states hr tosching sor drawing cates, ae Your Disa Fo 
Ss u— Soft edi ae Pa No 2) cla and " on rg ERRY, Teacher of Drawing, Packer Inst. 
_ medium . . and No, 
gg! ee he draughtamen, and engineers, and the softer and medium | _ “peer 6 -_Tovtarirtes ine cxtatsied tines af Barrowdale in Came 
* a eR vid Be and No. 8) grades are unequaled for art work. Grnkea. Your Artiste’ Pencils are In strength and smoothness the best I 
-_ iumbhard., . . ever had in my - ours J. 
H—Hard. .. «s+ HH and No. 4) TESTIMONIALS sua ai side CONSTANTINE HERTZBERG, 
hard . ing, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N 
VH— Very 2.8? tT he 5) find the Dixon Graphite Artists’ Pencils admirable ; well —— 
bth Ae bap ien a * H) adapted to to‘ciear, eoNTEN STOR, Fre ae Dyce Daten wy. | Ask your dealer for Dixon’s American Graphite 
mie eds rok ments pee cee superior Ss “ rae von ain “Dear Sir I $04 your Dizon Graphite Artists, Pencils Pencils, but if they are not sold by any dealer in your 
The hard poe Noo are pegged for quakes, ee eri, /and altogether exellen Teen ete Deiga. XY. | Vicinity, write to us for samples. sending 9cts, in stamps, 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


a to 








Pippa a, ge lias 
4 ee 
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APPLETON S READERS A FAILURE 
IN GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, ETC. 


consider . action in adopting en eee et bh eee ot 


Chattanooga. 
Appletons’ Readers Offered as free Exchange | our 
and Declined as a Gift. 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers Adopted. 


From the Cnattencogs Weekly Commer- 


committee ted by the 
Schoo Board to consider S wuident of 
changing the Readers in the schools, 
after thorough examination and discussion 
of the various Readers submitted, decided 
unanimous; 4 adopt McGuffey’s’ Revised 
Readers. e regular committee which 
had previously reported, suggested Apple- 
ton’s, but a more careful examination re- 
vealed so many points of superiority in the 
ae ong A series, that there was not a dis- 
voice to their adoption. The 
MoG Tey Readers are better ed, su- 
perior in the range and class o selections, 
and equal in point of artistic merit, bind- 
ing and printing, while they are lower in 
price—an important advan when the 
interests of so many Y poor Ps people are to be 
considered. Besides, mittee Lamy 80 
many objections to Appleton’s Readers, the 
t changes in matter and the many 
lifferent erent editions, the use of only five books 
instead of six, which would make it awk- 
ward for our grades, the objectionable cha- 
racter of some of the matter, ~ Seperfoct 


grading in the ry nd the too 
Goll ode ba te in the third ond fourth 
readers, the latter lly being too diffi- | 8 


cult for ils of its grade, that they were 
Gectdedty “ngaseet using them. Other 
readers were examined, but McGuffey’s 
seemed so eer is superior to all, every 
requirement be > Ny ully met, that the 
committee could do nothing else but re- 
commend them. Accordingly, at the 
meeting of the School Board Mon- 
day night, por ede hr Revised 


Readers were ad _— with but one 
emaing po ye h the agent 
of Appleton & Con, we was pre- 


von? offered to put in their Readers 
ee. 








Nashville. 

At a meeting of the Board of Education 
of Nashville, July 7, 1880, Appleton’s 
Readers were offered at even exchange 
and were declined asa gift by unanimous 
vote. 

Manchester Safes e (Tenn.)—‘‘I have 
ee McGu fers » Revaed Readers in 
all the departments o anchester College, 
in the place of Appleton’s Readers, which 
were introduced two years ago. 

‘ Appleton’s Readers were objectionable 
because of the frequent changes in matter, 
the many editions, and too imperfect 
dation. I find none of the above objec- 
tions in the McGuffey’s Revised, and we 

are consequently well pleased over the 
nanan ’"—J. H. RICHARDSON, Prin- 
cipal of Manchester College. 

Jackson, (Tenn. ae Appleton’s Readers 
are going under. all at Humbolt, 
before a meeting of the W. Tenn. Div. 
Institute, I fought a resolution of approval 
and recommendation of Appleton’s Read- 
ers. I took the ground that the Readers 
were new and untried, and that we had 
Readers which had gone through the 
crucible of years of experience, and that 
we should not even approve any book un- 
til it has passed this test.”—J. C. BROOKS, 
Supt., Jackson, Tenn. 

Lincoln Co. (Tenn.)—*1. I find the pub- 
lishers of Appleton’s Readers have four 
different editions now on the market ; and 
= whole selections have been changed, 

pecially in the Second and Third Read- 
ads various editions would, of | 


pone cause endless confusion in our | careful examination of A 


schools 


| **2. Upon examination I find much of 


8Ta- | od last year, 








the literature poor and unfit to be read b 
pupils, particularly in the Fifth 
Reader, which should be a model of excel- 
ce. 
“3, The Frae iene feature is 
the price. 's Revised Readers re- 
tail at less than ou, "8 
“The above are some of my reasons for 
to withdraw my recommendation 
of Appleton’s Readers and to substitute 
t ‘or apo ’s Revised Readers ; 
therefore, I y request that Di-| commen 
rectors and Teachers withhold the intro- 
duction of the former, and introduce the 
latter as far as practicable. 
** It is to be regretted that the bad fea- 
tures o, ps some Readers were not dis- 
but as our schools have 
not yet opened, it is not too late to correct 
the error.” 
T. J. RIVES, County Superintendent. 








Murray County, Ga. 
Appletons’ Readers pronounced a Failure by the 
Teachers, After a Yeur’s Trial. 

At a regular meeting of the Board of 
Education of Murray unty, Ga., July 
6th, 1880, the follo ition was pre- 
sented, and the — resolution un- 


animously ad sey 

Resolved, That this Board reconsider its 
action in ting A ‘on’s Readers, | ™8r* 
wot adopt Me' or 8 Readers in- 
: PETITION. 


Murray Co., Ga., June 5, 1880. 
‘*We, the undersigned, teachers of said 
county and State, do request the members 
of the Educational Board of said County 
to reconsider the resolution acted upon the 
first Tuesday in May, 1879, in to 
Appleton’s Series of ers— , in 
our humble opinion, that the wioption’ of 
McGuffey’s Revised Series of Readers as 
the standard text books of said County 
will materially advance her educational 
interests. 
‘* Hoping this petition may be favorably 
received and acted upon, we subscribe our 
tive names. (Signed.) 
. I. F. CHEYNE, Prin. Sumach Sem- 
inary, and 15 others. 
“When I first examined Appleton’s 
Readers, I was so much — with the 


appearance and general plan that I gave a 
testimonial in their favor. But pre 
sessed as I was in their favor, the of 


last session in my school room forces me 
to admit that they are not as well suited 
to practical instruction oe} I, on first exam- 
ination thought Ee Pre? & 
RAMMEL STARR. 

‘* When any Ged s Readers were adopt- 

introduced them into my 
school, and was prepared to be pleased 
with them from the recommendations 
their agents brought, and from my brief 
examination when the Board adopted 
them. But a few weeks use discl ob- 
jections no one could t until brought 


ace to face with them in his classes. [—Jan 


earnestly trust you will give us the privil- 
ege of using McGuffey’ "s Bovised Reale Readers.” 
—J. F. HARRIS, Prin. Seminary. 


Randolph Co., Ga.—June 12, 1880.— 
“ At a meeting of ab Board of Education 
of Randolph , held in the Court- 
House, June ith, 880, Dr. E. D. Rogers, 
President, and Messrs. Daniel Stewart, Dr. 
W. G. Ashton, R. T. Dozier, and Captain 
M. C. Edwards, Secretary and County 
School Commissioner, being present, after 
a free and full po call: gy e following | in 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 

** Resolved, That we the of Educa- 
tion of Randolph ery on after a more 
leton’s Readers, 





adopted March 27th, 1880, do hereby re- 


Readers, for use in the | th 
Public & chooks Randolph Coun for | a 
three years, McGuffey's Revised ers.” 
—M. C. EDWARDS, County School Dem, |ane 
Wash ton Co,, Ga., May 19, 1880.— 
eK ay Tht 
several prominen’ ers in 
ton County, and after a closer and more 
critical examination of the Readers our- 
selves, we have this day reconsidered and 
rescinded tine | action in adopti se re- 


ding API n’s Series 
rose use in _ lic Schools of Washing- 
ton Coun 

‘“* This 1 


1880, Sandersville, Ga.” 
MACON Wiktien 


Pres’t Board of F Bduoation, W. C. 
HORATIO‘N. HOLLIFIELD, 
Washington Co. School Com. 
Carroll Co., Ga.. May 15, 1880.—Ata 
regular meeting of the School Board of 
Carroll County, held this day in the Court 
House, McGuffey’s Revised Readers were 
unanimously adopted for use in the public 
schools in pre. * Appleton’s Readers, 
TTTS, President. 


now in = 
8. J. BROWN. Com’r. and Sec’y. 


La Fayette, Ga., July 18, 1880.—‘* I am 
gratified with the action of the Board of 
this county in adopting McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Eclectic ers, Harvey’ s Gram- 
mars and the Eclectic Geographies, 
er using Appleton’s Readers in my 
oan for some months I am heartily tired 
of them, and cordially welcome the change.” 
—0O. C. SIMMONS. 
Pike Co., Ga., Zebulon, May 15, 1880.— 
“The committee a: ppointed by your County 
Board have given to Appleton’s Readers 
consideration; . . 
“ First. We find the grading very bad. 
** Second. The character of the elution 
in the lower Readers is very objectionable. 
They are chiefly silly stories, with no point, 
and no moral, or frequently a bad one. 
“Third. The system of elocution is very 
labored, Ba the style of reading unna- 
tural and artificial; much of it is beyond |* 
the comprehension of children. 
‘*Fourth. The foot-notes in the high aj 
Readers are not at all adapted to chil 
The constant occurrence of questions 
which a child can not ibly answer, so 


destroys his confidence in his own pane Pres 


that he will lose all mental ener; 
J. B. MATTHEWS, A. M., M. D., Prin. 
Academy, Concord, Ga., hairman. 

JNO. M. BROOKS, A. M., Prine. High 


School, Zebulon, 
A. W. BROWN, M. D., _ Fincher’s 


ae Mooney Series of we, aa 


pe 
G President. 
L. M. LENNARD, Sec. and C. S.C. Ter- 
rell Co. 
of 


Lee Co., Ga.—At a regular meeting 
the Board of Education of Lee County 
held this day, July 6, 1880, the following 
Readers | resolution was ado opted : 

** Resolved, that we now rescind our ac- 
tion had on that day, and a 
oe A 8 Revised Readers for our Pu 


that the above resolu- 
opted by the School Board of 
Lee Coun hag my ee L. LONG, 
Co. Sch. Commr., Lee Co., 


Walker Co., Ga.—“ peel 's Readers, 
after a cursory e ion, received re- 
commendations from m and the Pre- 
sident of our Board. were put on 
sale and a number of the Seles and some 
of the other publications were thus intro- 
duced into some schools in the a. 
— they do not seem to be popular with t 

best teachers in our county. 

“The general Agent of Appleton & Co. 
has stated in his circulars that the Readers 
were adopted by this Board for a term of 
five years. In this he is wholly mistaken. 
No action on the subject was taken by the 
Board until the mee held on the yy4th 
June last, WHEN MoGurFrrey’s 
READERS, HARVEY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
and the EcLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES RECEIVED 
THE FORMAL AND OFFICIAL ENDORSEMENT 
OF OUR Boarp. Iam gratified that these 
works will be put on sale in the county. 
I think highly of them and think the will 
StH Co. use at once.”—W. 8. 

,Co. School Comm’r of Walker Co. 

Gisyten Conn » Ga.— ere, by the Board 
ot Education o: Clayton Co. that after a more care- 
ful examination and AS into the merits of 
Appleton’s Reacers. - Wwe are fully satisfied that 
— 3 are not well sdapied to our schoo’, # ~y we TARY, 


escind and revoke the action . 
Pres't. 
a.— ‘Resolved, That the acti 
fe peat we Pose. Oe mith of Fevtue last (ado: sdopt- 
ing Ap idppleton sey is hereby rescin “GEO. 


yg + Ga.—"“This Resolution repeals 
the action of the oara ot Nov. 13, 1979, ERT YOUNG 
Appleton’ s series of school books.”—ROBERT YOUN 


“7 reall 
tion was 


Count & regular 
am - ETRE ist, is, the Bardo of AS ancation of 
Chattahoochee County rescinded their torm:r aeepticn 
of Appleton’s Readers.”—J. W. HEWELL, Pres 

M eurge County, Ga.—“The Board of Edu asian ot 
Monroe County * * have this day rescinded thei 
adoption of Appleton’s Readers.” < Cc. MoGOUGH. 
President. 


1 ty Lif: Culloden, Ga.—‘I have used Appleton's Readers and 
MISS J. buen Princ. Academy, Brin: High Bohoot . L. FLVYD, A. M., 


Hollonville, fa, 

MISS MATTIE L. TYUS, Prine. Aca- 
demy, Milner, Ga. 

W. H. WOODALL, A. M., Prof. Gordon 
Inst., Barnesville, Ga.—COMMITTEE. 


Baldwin Co., Ga.—‘‘ Mil ille, Jul 
20, 1880, Resolved, Second, Fi pevile, July | ree 


solution "Fie the action of the Board, of 


oe a a school-books.”—J. 
» President. 

aoe Co., Ga.—At a meeting of the 
Board of Education of Terrell County, 
held this day, Jul y. 8, 1880, present George 
Me Peotards the tel A.J. Baldwin, and 
M ot the following resolution was 
adop’ 

. Bessel, That the Board of Education 
of Terrell Co., hereby rescind its pre ac- 
tion in the matter 0, Ses lyf of Apple- | W. 
ton’s series of Readers that recogniz- 

g the great importance and practical 
benefit to both patrons and pupils and 
great convenience to teachers in the use 
of a uniform series of Readers by the _ 
lic schools of the County, and ee 
good policy to conform as near as possible 





recommending Apple- Institute. 


raat hae, “For reasons I am prepared to 
a have abandoned 7 use of pier on's Read- 
pt rene dg Prin, Bon School 

Some ae ago, tome a a hurried 
a certi‘icate complimentary to Ap- 
; since then, 
practical trial Ta the clase-room, I a 

satisfied that they will not bear the "critical test of ¢ 

ey are not well ppedes. @ are full of ‘slang’ 


hey are by no means 
THUSMOND, 


ines Mate 
Arkansas. 


St. Johns College’ Educator.—The following explains 
itself, We publish it gratis, and will be glad to have 


" eon 
examine: Hn Prive. 


m use 
and improper selections. Besides, t 
tresh or original. ie we pncnene fostere is 
ttonabie,”"—PROF 


| some more ; 


Rev. Leo Barer, Pres’t. St Johns’ College f 

Dear StR.—Last spring I was persu ed to change 
pe | Readers for Appieton’s. I received the 

's instructions as to the method of teaching re- 

quired, and introduced the books into my school. It was 
understood that I took them on trial, for I would -_ 
agree to a t them altogether. ‘4 siz montha’ a 
quaintanc: J books has confirmed me in “he 
opinion that 


Lhe and none 
sense, all combined. JI Ppiadiy returned to ae 
which I have successfully taught for thirteen ° 


nad rk.—We don't want the minds of 
“Soh Fon Impies-ed with the nature and actions of 








cats, dogs and monkeys, but something higher and 
nobler. Any man aot ordinary talents can take a few 
dime novels -— compile as good a series as Apple- 
pop Lg + Ene thin 

o e wore g 0 
Stare Board. co could do would be to adopt Appleto 
Readers. If these Readers have one meritorious 
onto weve been unable to discover it.”—H. L, 
BULGE Bas, Oo . Beam’. 


TENNESSEE, KENTUCKY, GEORGIA, ALABAMA, MISSISSIPPI. 
MGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS Adopted for principal Cities, Towns and Counties, Incl uding: 





Chattanooga, Tenn. Washington Co., Ky. Glynn Co,, Ga. Pulaski Co., *. Franklin Co., Ga. LaG@ Ky Byhalia, Miss. 
Loudon Co., Tenn. Mulberry, Tenn. Mor Co., Harrison Co., “8 White Co., Ga. Hartford,” Ky. . Randolph Co., Ga, 
Danville, Ky Fayetteville, Tenn. St. Clair Co., Ala. Jessamine Co., y: DeKalb Co., Ga. teabemenyg: og Ky. Lee Co., Ga, 
Georgetown, Ky Lincoln Co., Tenn. Dale Co., Ala. Boone Co., Ky. Webster Co., Ga. Somerset, Ky. Walker Co., Ga. 
Newport, Ky. Lauderdale Co., Miss. Lexington, Ky Graves Co., Telfair Co., Ga. Fayette Co., "saa Banks Co., Ga. 
eK; Ky. Carrollton Co., Ga. Jefferson Co., Tenn. Shelbyville, Tenn. Blount Co., Ala. Ohio Co., . Lumpkin Co., Ga. 
Car’! Ky. Chattahoochee Co., Ga. Elizabethtown, Ky. Unionville, Tenn. Walker Co., Ala. Hardin Go. 1 McDuffie Co., 
Owingsville, Ky. Murray Co., Ga. Lebanon, Ky. Clarksville, Tenn. Bradley Co., Tenn. Anderson, Osa Ky. Quitman Co., Ga. 
Shelby Co., Ky Hart Co., Ga. Cynthiana, Ky. Meridian, Miss Clarkesville, Tenn. Manchester, Tenn. Montgomery Co., Ga. 
Montgome Ky. Jackson Co., Ga. Smithfield, Ky. Hanalson Co., Ga. Paris, Ky. Loudon, Tenn. i Co., Ala. 
Wolfe Co. Bo. Guinnett Co., Ga. Greenville, Ky. Carroll Co., Ga. Bardstown, Ky. Bedford Co., Tenn. inston Co., Ala, 
Mublenburg Ky. Taliaferro Co., Ga. Beaver Dam, Ky. Gilmore Co., Ga. Mayfield, Ky. Brunswick, Ga. Cuthbert, Ga. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., 


Cincinnati and New York. 
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New Yorx Scuoot Journat, 


Pubhsheaa EVERY SATURDAY at 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


—BY— 


E. L. KELLocGc & Co 








NT elect: ina tte OE IEE aay 0 “RS oa 
“ 5 to 9 copies to one address........ so * 
1 - 1 e 
20 100 « 
The blank label on each paper shows to what date a subscriber has 
paid. Uf the publisher doce not by that receive a request from the sub- 
écriber that be discontinued he will continue to send it. The 
will however, be @t any time thereafter if the subscriber 00 doses 
Si ll Seated at ones ox te caprion of ke Seb ONO 
a@renewal for the same ia received. - 
+ Subscriptions for aay rtion of a year will be received. 
the rs for ac 


paper. 
time to a club, 
esis eeares cans mat ceri: mente 
e. at the same e 1 
ordered. The new suberibers to pay pro raia for the time of” 4 
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Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper should be 

careful to name not only the post-office hich wish 

aretes tna Rot, oly the pou ofc which they wish sang Wat leo 
county and sate. bes an : nue 

person renew ra single or club sul in con- 

on with which tis name has not before been knows to publisher, 

= please give the name of the person to whom the paper or papers have 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz Jourwat to their friends 
have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. -— 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
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New York, December 18, 1880. 








We have sent bills to all our subscribers 
whose subscriptions are due or about to ex- 
pire. Please respond promptly. 





We want several copies of tae Sonoon Journat of Oct. 
2, 1880, and will thank our friends to send them to us, 





Tas month, for many reasons, is very suitable tor en- 
larging our circulation, With this issue we begin our 
Extra Editions. It is quite probable our advertisers may 
desire still another issue during the month We invite 
careful attention to our advertising pages. 





New Educationals. 


The great progress of education is not more clearly 
evinced than by the new publications, monthly and weekly, 
which are springing up East and West. To the list of 
educational journals a large number have been added dur 
ing the past year. We welcome them all! With an ear- 
nest endeavor to benefit education, they cannot fail to 
do good, in greater or smaller degrees. Success to them 
all! We shall notice individually, in our “ Book Depart- 
ment,” these new barks on the educational sea. 








Give Credit. 
We are glad that our contemperaries show their appre- 





ciation of our productions by honoring them with a place } 


in their columns, but we must insist upor proper credit 
being given to us. The pleasure upon seeing articles from 


the New Yorx Scnoot Jovrnat copied into some es- 
teemed exchange vanishes upon finding at the end Z., 
or Sel., or N. ¥. Journal, or School Journal, or .nerely 
Journal, Thus the personality of our paper is gone. 
Please credit articles from the New York Scnoot Jovrwat 
in full, 





A Queer Reason. 





A gentleman interested in education visited a Sunday- 
school and noted that every teacher had a copy of the 
Sunday School Times. He said to one whom he knew to 
be in a week-day school :— 

“Do you take any educational paper ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

~ “ Why do you take this one ?” 

“ Well, I don’t want to take this, but the Superinten- 
dent hung on so hard, and finally said he would pay it out 
of his own pocket if I did not take it, that I had to give 
in.” 

“ You den’t get any good out of it, I suppose?” 

“ Well, I cannot say that; but 1 am tired of this talk 
about improving one’s self—I have got something else to 
do.” 

“Do you know there is much complaint by parents that 
their children are not benefitted by going to Sunday- 
school, because the teacher has not made preparation ?” 

“I cannot help that. I am not going to spend my mo- 
ney to take papers and buy beoks; they have got to take 
me as I am or not at all.” 

That is the spirit of thousands who teach in the week- 
day schools. First, they know no more than yesterday, 
last month, or last year. Because they can “ drill” a class 





of children in subtraction or division, because they can 
\hold a book and “hear a class read,” or “ put out words” 
for pupils to spell, they demand they be called teachers; 
but they are only reciting-posts. 

“ Oh,” says this dead-and-alive teacher, “I don’t need 
any journals, or works on education—I have got beyond 
that point.” 

The pity that used to be lavished on the heathen must 
now be accumulated for the unfortunate children wao lan- 
guish under the teaching (7) of such persons. They waste 
more than tme—their mental and moral powers slowly 
petrify, and they come out indifferent whether they live or 
die, and thus give mse to the impression that the school 
unfits for life. 





Needed Movements. 


New York State is ready for a great forward movement 
—that is, some people are ready. It now depends on the 
School Commissioners whether it is made or not. They 
are ready to say it depends on Superintendent Gilmour; 
but that is only an evasion. He is not in this case a 
commanding general. who can say “Forward! March !” 
It is rather they who can say that to him. They are the 
ones to propose that suitable legislation be had. 

(1.) To unite the districts as fast as possible under Town- 
ship Boards, so that the people of the county can get bet- 
ter schools than the district affords. The district schools 
answered well enough twenty-five years ago, but the 
world has moved since then and is now moving. It is 
sickening to hear the cry of the old fogies—* The cistrict 
schools were good enough for me, and I guess they are 
good enough for the others.” Meanwhile, see every well- 
to-do man get his children off to the large town to attend 
the graded school ! 

(2.) To have in each Commission district a school under 
the charge of a Normal Graduate, where those who wish 
to learn to teach can do so. The eight normal schools 
can never supply 12,000 teachers per annum ; nor can the 
institutes give practical instruction—the very thing needed. 
Let the old fogy cry out this cannot be done. It is enough 
to say it is done m Canada. It is a measure that ought to 
have been adopted as soon as the Normal School was 
started—it would be a criminal blunder to neglect it longer. 





(3.) To remedy our Library system. There is a new 
impetus being given to this feature of education. It is seen 
that larger libraries are needed. Many families now hav 


as good libraries as the district had thirty ~ears ago. Dis- 
trict libraries will not answer longer. 

(4.) A system of thorough examination for the schools, 
Candid men now believe that were an exhaustive examin- 
ation made the public would be amazed at the ignorance 
and inability of the pupils. They are wasting away their 
time in the school-houses; it is of no use to deny it. A 
teaches three months and then B tries his hand, and no one 
measures up the work of each one. The people have a 
right to know that the millions expended for education are 
expended where they will do the most good. 

The Commissioners will meet at Utica soon. Gentlemen, 
are you ready for business? Will you unite as one man 
on these things and ask Supt. Gilmour to join im asking 
for practica: legislation, or will you waste your energies 
on debating about the “ Regents”? Year after year this 
useless question is sprung on the convention, and its dis- 
cussion only postpones practical legislation, and the schools 
drag themselves painfully along. 

There are other questions, but these are the most prom- 
inent, Let us hope they will be debated—that every one 
will free his mind on them. Long papers on subjects not 
related to the pressing business of the day will be out of 
place. 





oo 


An Educational Commission. 





The Legislature of the State of New York would do a 
good thing if it would set itself at work to take account 
of stock—of educational stock. Suppose a number of able 
men were found who should resolutely, without fear or 
favor, guage the results of our present efforts to maintain 
asystem of schools. Suppose these men should visit the 
schools as the schools of Norfolk county, Mass., were 
visited in 1879, and let the public know how much those 
who had been in school four years had learned of Reading, 
Writing, Penmanship, Spelling, Arithmetic, Drawing and 
of the objects he saw and handled every day. Here is a 
field of work that needs attention. Boys and girls from 
eight to fifteen years of age should have learned a great 
deal to show besides the stumbling over words, the rude 
scrawls in their writing books, the wrongly-arranged things 
called compositions or letters, and the acquirement of a 
few tables of weights and measures, the capitals of the 
States—for these rake up the sum total of attainment 
possessed by many a boy and girl of the ages specified. 

Then a good opportunity would be afforded to inspect 
the school-houses of the Empire State. Thousands of them 
are not good enough for stables, and thousands of stables 
in this city are kept more neatly than some we saw in 
“the garden of New York State” last summer. One is 
specially in the memory. It was in the country of good 
farms and comfortable houses. There was not a shade- / 
tree near it, nor a wood-shed; there was a single out-\ 
house without a door or a window in the most exposed ' 
spot to be found; there was not a flat stone or a board in 
front toserve for a walk ; and the dusty statefof the space 
in front showed what it must be when it rained—a mass 
pasty mud; there were no curtains ; the floor looked as 


~ 


looked battered and bruised. Altogether it was a most 
uninviting place. We were informed it was b-tter than | 
the average! Now who is to blame for all this? Do 
the people care tor their children? Why, certainly, it 
will be said. They have a poor way of showing it, then, / 

A candid showing by a commission that was composed 
of men who would not whitewash the subject would do 
great good. We would name fOr that committee Profs 
Kennedy, Post, Lantry, and Murphy. We know each of 
them to be capable of examining and able to say whether 
the teaching we get to-day is what ro-pay calls for, and 
we think they would not write s few commonplaces about 
the “influences emanating from the school-room,” etc,, to 
please the public. 

This matter is of the highest importance. Poor teachers, 
poor sonoors, poor SCHOLARS. And why? Because 
the people do not demand the advance in education they 


do in other things. They use sewing machines and reap- 
ing machines, but in education they refuse te have norma 





school graduates because they cost more money ! 


worn and beaten as an old bar-roor ; the desks and seats / 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





Oral Lessons in Language. 





FIRST YEAR IN SCHOOL. 

For language lessons for the first year in school, the ob- 
jects with which the children are already partially tamiliar 
furnish abundant material. A few conversational lessons, 
similar to that outlined above, to enable the teacher to 
study the children while the children learn how w go to 
school, may be followed by familiar talks about the objects 
in the school-room. As the chiet use of these early lessons 
is to get the children to express what they know, the 
objects chosen should be such as they have seen else- 
where; as the table, the chair, the door, the windows, or 
the clock, rather than the blackboard, the crayons, or the 
desk. To name the object, to speak the name plainly, to 
tell where they have seen something like it before, to tell 
what it is for, to tell the color of it, and anything else they 
ean about it, may be quite enough for one lesson. In 
general, without limiting freedom of expression, it is better 
to have a plan for the lesson as:— 

1, The name of the object. Drill on the pronunciation 
of the name. 

2. How many have seen any other or others like this. 
Where? A question which will elicit in answer the name 
(if not too difficult) of more than one. 

3. What people have them for, er do with them, or of 
what use they are. 

4. Color; very large or small; like or unlike others 
which they have seen; why others did not look like this. 

5. Questions which elicit in answer the words of the 
lesson upon which they need to be drilled, 

6. A simple home-task to cultivate perception and com- 
parison ; as, if the lesson has been about a chair, to look 
at the chair in which baby is rocked to sleep, or the chair 
in which the little brother or sister sits at the table, and 
tell about it to-morrow. 

Cautions.—1. Avoid objects whose names the children 
could not articulate. 

2. Avoid teaching or using many new words, 

3. Use very simple and pure English. If a child errs in 
speech, either restate his fact*without retrark, or say, 
“Yes, that is true. I would say,“.......... ,” putting it 
in better form. Or, agree with as to the fact, and ask him 
or another to “tell it in a different way,” or “in a better 
way.” Let the child who made the error repeat what he 
said in the better torm, Cordially approve the new “state- 
ment. Not merely to see that a thing is done, but to see 
that it is done in the best way, is the indispensable office 
of the teacher. The child is not to be interrupted or con- 
tradicted. Without any spirit of censure, with tact, 
politeness, and gentleness, he is simply to be shown the 
right way. 

4. The lessons should be brief. Twenty minutes would 
be too long, even for a class of forty children. 

5. Choose unlike objects for consecutive lessons. Vary 
the plan pursued. 

Two or three talks about objects with which the children 
are comparatively familiar may be followed by a few 
picture lessons on domestic animals, or two or three 
lessons in distinguishing sounds reeognizing colers, and 
testing weights. The following scheme of lessons will be 
Suggestive to the teacher, and may be modified in any way 
which will adapt it to the needs of individual classes, pro- 
vided it be remembered always that,— 

To educate the senses and cultivate perception is as great a 
service as to train the lips to speak. That— 

To help the child acquire ideas is more valuable than to 
teach him to use words, That— 

Pictures appeal to but one sense, and cultivate imagination 
rather than perception, give erroneous ideas of relative size, 
and give no ideas of sound, weight, and other sensible 
qualities ; and that picture lessons must therefore alternate 
constantly with lessons en Sound, Color, Size, Weight, 
Form, Drawing, Minerals, Plants, and manufactured ob- 


jects. ° 

To keep in view that in all these things the child is a dis- 
coverer ; that the eye, the ear, the hand, and the tongue are 
to be impartially trained : it wou'd befbetter not to think 
or to speak of these early lessons as Language Lessons, but 
as exercises in getting acquainted with things. 

Color. Make a collection of bright-colored crewels, 
knots of silk, samples of ribbon, straws, bits of tissue-pa- 
per, beads, feathers, and whatever will add interest, or va- 
riety of application, to the lesson. During the first year, 
teach the children to recognize and name the prominent 
colors; as,— 


RED, YELLOW, BLUE, 
GREEN, VIOLET, ORANGE, 
BROWN, WHITE, BLACK. 

Plan. 1. Place the waterials of various colors before 


the class. Select two objects, as two blocks, straws, or 
feathers, which differ in color but are alike in every other 
respect. Have the objects named. 

2. Hold up ore ot them and ask who will come to the 
table and find one just like it. Another. Another. In 
each case have the class agree that they are alke. 

3. When all have been found, still ask them to find an- 
other. Ifthey say there are no others, select one which 
differs in color only and ask why that would not do. What 
color are these ? 

4. Who can find anything else on the table that is red? 
Repeat this until all the things that are red have been 
found. In each case have the child show the object to the 
class and tell what he has found and what color it is; as, 
“* T have found a bead,” “ This feather is red.” 

5. Find something elsewhere in the room that is red; 
or, Bring something to school to-morrow that is red. 

Cautions. 1. When the objects are not in use, it 1s bet- 
ter to keep them out of sight. Novelty furnishes halt the 
interest of the lesson. 

2. Each color should be represented in different material 
and in various tints and shades. 

3. Ifthe children say “ light blue,” “ dark green,” etc., 
accept and use the terms; but do not attempt to teach 
them to distinguish or name the different tints, hues, and 
shades. 

4. Take care to place together the colors which harmo- 
nize ; as red with green; yellow with violet; and blue 
with orange. 

5. Test every child in the class to discover if any be 
color-blind. 

When one color has been learned, make on the black- 
board a small square or other design in crayon of that 
color, and let it remain. After red, teach the class to re- 
cognize green. Review red and green together, and add 
the design in green crayon. Place elsewhere on the board 
the design in orange and blue and in yellow and violet, 
when those colors have been learned. 

After several colors have been taught, call upon the chil- 
dren to name a flower, a fruit, a bird, or other absent object, 
and tell what color it is. To be sure that all in the class 
are thinking of the same color, have the child who names 
the object point out something in the room that is of that 
color. If only a part of the object be of that color, as the 
breast or neck of a bird, or the centre of the flower, have 
the child state what part is of the color chosen. If the 
thing named varies in color—as, roses red, white, yellow 
—lead the class to state that. When the children differ 
about the color of any object, let them look at it before 
the next lesson and report what color it is. The colors in 
a bouquet, in a picture, in the plumage of a duck or pea- 
cock, in the rainbow, or in a landscape seen from the 
school-room wiadow, may be used as a lesson in review. 
The name of each color written over the color-square on 
the blackboard will be learned by the word-method before 
the close of the year.— Canada School Journal. 





For the New Yor Scnoor Jounnat 


The New Education at Flushing. 


Flushing has been tuuched by the tidal wave of the new 
education. Two teachers from Quincy are here at work. 
This was accomplished through the exertions of Mr. Sher- 
man Williams, principal and superintendent in the Flush- 
ing schools, Let us enter the school-room of one of 
these teachers. We are at once fascinated by the in- 
tense energy manifested by the teacher and the industry 
and zeal of about fifty pupils from five to eight years of 
age. So intent are they in their work and so anxious to 
aecomplish what they fiad to do, that a magnetic influence 
seems to pervade the place from which the visitor is not 
exempt. The room is furnished for the purpose with a 
single seat, des’, slate and pencil tor each pupil. No books 
are used except for an advanced group, and then only for 
afew minutes in one exercise; continuous blackboards 
ruled for words in ecript are on each side of the room. 
Lines are also drawn on the tourds to indicate the inclina- 
tion of letters. 

The pupils pass in from recess in perfect order. Jleanli- 
ness 18 first observed. A self-examination is instituted 
and one not satisfied is permitted to pass to the door-mat 
tor the feet. Self-respect is thus inouicated. Deep seated 
moral sentiment may be unconsciously planted by the 








same method. 





A word is written on the board by the teacher. The 
form of the word is carefully and phonetically observed 
and pronounced. The names of the letters are never men- 
tioned. The pupils now take their slates to reproduce 
the word, A majority make a perfect success, while the 
poorest are encouraged, it being essential that no intima- 
tion of poor work is to be mentioned. A group of the 
more advanced are taken to a blackboard drawing. The 
pupils mention the different parts of the picture. The 
teacher illustrating and writing the names of the parts on 
the board. Each pupil names the words and point them 
out in succession, and each pupil in order erases the words 
from the board as they sre mentioned. The teacher then 
leads and all the pupils sing a couplet accompanied with 
hand motion and other appropriate gestures. Not a list- 
less ode in the room. 

The outlines of some object are drawn on the board, as 
of a bird-house with birds in the distance. The last gives 
interest, for there is life in it. Bundles of little short rods 
are given. The pupils having separate desks, individuality, 
size, form and constructiveness are cultivated. Another 
group assemble about a table, the teacher giving each pu- 
pil a number of square two-inch blocks. Addition and 
subtraction are performed, the pupils individually using 
their own blocks. This exercise lasts eight or ten minutes 
only. Another little song. Another and more advanced 
grozp now try their skill in translating the script words 
into the printed forms in a First Reader. These pupils 
have never been taught the names of letters. The exer- 
cise is short but effectual. 

A table of hard wood is ruled into divisions of one inch 
rectangles ; the lines being cut into the surface. On this 
pupils practice measurement with blocks or cubes. Others 
are writing words, drawing on slates or practicing con- 
struction with their little rods. All are active, not an idle, 
listless moment passes. No word of censure or reproof 
is heard ; none is needed. Order, anxiety, intense interest 
prevails. Teacher and pupil seem instinctively engaged in 
their noble work. 

The whole secret of success appears in the ability and 
earnestness of the teacher in supplying mental nutriment 
for the pupil of the right kind, at the right time and in 
the right manner. The groupings are formed, it seems, on 
the principle of “natural selections” according to the pre- 
cocity and advancement of the pupil. There {were seven 
distinct groupings in this room under one teacher at the 
time of this visit. 

This is but a brief sketch of the Quincey school workin 
Fishing. Quincy, under the command of Ool. Parker, is 
driving school teryism from Boston, as Washington drove 
the British and Tories to Halifax. Flushing may yet do 
the same for Queens county and its surroundings. 

L. B. ©. 


a. 


Periodical Reviews. 
Supr. J. O. Knauss, Allentown, Pa. 

Read before the Convention of Superintendents at Har- 
risburg, Pa., April 21st, 1880. . 

The object and uses of reviews may be briefly stated 
to be : 

lst. To thoroughly and permanently fix in the mind 
what has been learned. “Reviews serve to fix in the 
mind what would otherwise be lost.” 

2d. To properly connect and associate the ideas obtained 
by studying a subject by parts or fragments. “Many 
things which were but dimly seen the first time they were 
passed over, become perfectly clear to the mind when 
viewed afterwards in connection with what follows them.” 

8d. To enable the pupil to make a practical application 
of the things learned. 

4th. To stimulate pupils to apply themselves more earn- 
estly and thoughttully to their studies. 

5th. Reviews serve io make up losses and deficiencies. 

The following are the kinds of reviews eonsidered ; 

1. A review of previous lessons at each recitation. 

2. Weekly reviews. 

3. Monthly reviews. 

4, Reviews at the close of a subject or section. 

5. Special reviews. 

Daily reviews give the teacher an excellent opportunity 
to impart additional information on the subject pursved. 
Reviewing previous lessons and imparting additional in- 
formation should, however, not be permitted to consume 
the time that properly belongs to the new lesson. 

Weekly reviews are necessary to call the attention of the 








pupils to the lessons passed over during the week. The 
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teacher should keep or cause to be kept a record of the 
more difficult parts of the subjects pursued as they present 
themselves during the daily recitations, and alse of the 
daily failures. They are more extensive than daily re- 


Monthly reviews should partake more ef a general char- 
acter, and should lead pupils to scquire a more compre- 
hensive view and practical knowledge of the study pur- 
sued. They should be conducted mainly in the same 
manner as the weekly, only that they are still more exten- 
sive, and are intended to widen the sphere of the pupils’ 
attainments. 

Under special reviews should be considered topics that 
are taught orally, independent of text books ; the elements 
of the nctural sciences, music, drawing, composition and 
letter writing, accounts, mottoes and moral precepts. 

In all the foregoing 1 eviews, ¢ xcepting perhaps the daily, 

a record of the standing of each pupil should be kept. 
These records are more reliable in showing the real at- 
tainments of pupils than those taken at the daily recita- 
tions, They show whether the pupil has ideas or mere 
words, 
. Perhaps the best test in reviewing is by asking well 
selected miscellaneous questions pertinent to the subject 
under consideration. In primary ciasses the questions may 
be given in the phraseology of the text book, but this 
shoula be discarded as soon as pupils comprehend questions 
stated in other words. It isa good plan to reverse ques- 
tiona, that is, to have questions and answers change places. 
In more advanced classes the questions should not be those 
of the text Look. Many incidental questions should be 
asked with & view to test the understanding of the pupils 
and to awaken thought. In a review leading questions 
should be avoided as well as those that require for an 
answer either “yes” or “no.” The questions should be as 
definite'as possible, and should not imply any of the facts 
or principles that should be stated in the answer by the 
pupils. 

Another method is to have the questions prepared and 
written on slips of paper—each slip containing one or more 
questions. These slips are handed out by the teacher, or 
they may be drawn by the pupils, no one knowing what 
particular question he may receive. 

Pupils may be required to abridge long explanations and 
answers into narrower compass. 

In all branches admitting of outlining, the topical plan 
of reviewing should be used in intermediate and advanced 
classes. In this method the teacher assigns a subject to 
the class and requires each member to form an outline. 
After the outline is formed, each member recites a topic as 
it is named by the teacher. If a number of subjects have 
been passed over and it is desired to review them all, they 
may be assigned to the pupils, each one outlining a differ- 
enta different subject. This seems to be the best method 
for an extensive review. 

A review should be a spirited exercise. The teacher 
and pupils should be active. If the exercise is carr‘ed on 
inaslow, drowsy manner the review amounts to very little, 
if to anything. 

In conclusion, we would say to all teachers. if your de- 
sire and aim is to prepare your pupils for examination, for 
business or for the practival duties of life, review frequent- 
ly and thoroughly. Review until all have mastered the 
whole subject. 





Ox.iv1o01 is a somewhat new material in the arts. It 
was first produced about the year 1869. It is a hard, dur- 
able substance, almost entirely unaffected by acids or alka- 
lies ; unchangeable under ordinary atmospheric conditions ; 
tough as whalebone ; elastic and dense asivory. Its ca- 


pacity of being rendered plastic by heat makes it capable | gram 


of being moulded into any desired form ; being nearly eol- 
orless in its natural state, it may be" readily colored by a 
slight addition of pigment to any desired shade. The uses 
to which it is applied are numerous. It is used for jewelry, 
as a substitute for ivory and hard rubber. Shoe tips have 
been made of it; and successful imitations of linen collars 
and cuffs, The base of the material istfine tissue paper. It 
is treated with comphor ; but the processes of the manu- 
facturers are, of course, a secret. As petroleum gave a re- 
spite to the whale, so celluloid will give respite to the ele- 
phant and turtle. 





Ours new book on “School Management,” by A. M. 
Kellogg, is pronounced excellent by every teacher who 
bas seen it, It is an mvaluable aid in the school-room. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Taz Boazp or Evvcation met Dec. 15. 
The Oity Superintendent reported for November the 
Registered attendance to be...................- 130,791 





The Mayor sent in the name of James J, Thompson as 
Inspector in the Sixth District, in the place of J. H. Tiet- 
jen, resigned. 

The Committee on Buildings recommended an addition 
to G. S. 49; also to build corner Av. A and 110th street 
and corner 70th street and First av. These reports went 
to Finance Committee. 

The Board then went into a secret session, which lasted 
two hours. On opening the doors, the Special Committee 
on Salaries made its report. This report recommends tak- 
ing 3} per cent. from all employed at Board of Education, 
and from the Assistant Superintenden*s 10 per cent., ex- 
cept Supt. Jasper and Asst. Supt. Godwin, who, being in 
office, cannot have their salaries reduced sccording to the 
by-laws. It appeared that the two hours’ discussion had 
been a warm one; that Mr. Dowd had occupied the chair ; 
that the efficiency of the assistants had been debated ; that 
the general feeling was that the salary of the Superinten- 


dents was altogether too high; that some members advo- 


cated a much greater reduction than ten per cent. 

The trouble in P. D. G. S. No. 12 was also discussed. 
Some hard words were indu'ged in, but no conclusion was 
reached. Some members support the demand for his dis- 
missal, but the majority look on it as a personal matter— 
troublesome, but not demanding proposed remedy. 

The City Superintendent has prepared a circular in 
reference to the presentation of gifts to the teachers by 
the pupils. He interprets Section 183 of the By-laws 
to mean that no teacher has a right to receive a present 
from a pupil without the consent ot the Board of Edu- 
cation ; aud the same respecting gifts trom the teachers 
to the principal. This will probably put ap end to what 
is a hardship in many cases. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Brooxtyyn.-—The Mayor, Controller and Auditor met on 
Tuesday, and appointed Wm. H. Beard and Dr. Doarn as 
as members of the Board of Education. 


Pexx.—Supt. Fahnestock, of Perry Co., will hold an ex- 
hibition of pupils’ work in connection with the County 
Teachers’ Institute this year. Premiums for best work 
will be given. 

Grorgia.—The third convention of the Middle Georgia 
Teachers’ Association took place at Tompson Dec. 16 and 
17. An address was delivered by State Supt. Orr and 
papers read by W. B. Fambrough, Thompson; Otis Ash- 
mere, Harlem: E. W. Butler, Madison; V. E. Orr, Louis- 
ville; Prof. H. O. White, A'hens, Ga; Rev. E. R. Cass- 
well, Augusta. 

Tue next annual re-union of the graduates of the N. Y. 
State Normal School will take place in Normal Hall, Al- 
bany, Thursday, Dec. 30, Literary exersises will be held 
in the afternoon at half-past two and a sociable in the even- 
ing. Program : Address of welcome, Dr. Joseph Alden ; 
President’s address, Kate Stoneman , reading and recita- 
tion, Wm. F. Giffin ; address, Edward H. Hallock ; poem 
Emma L. Bennett. Business meeting. Graduates are 
earnestly requested to be present, and the arrangements 
for having a pleasant time will be very complote. 

New Yors.—The W. Y. State Association of Schoo. 
Commissioners and Superintendents will hold their twenty- 
sixth annual session in the hbrary building at Utica, N. Y., 
on the 28th, 29th and 30th days of Dec. 1880. Pro- 
: Tuesday evening, Dec. 28—Address of weleome, 
by Hon. J. T. Spriggs; response by Hon. Neil Gilmoor, 
Supt. of Public Instruction ; annual address by the Pres- 
ident, Com. Sidney G. Cooke. Wednesday morning, Dec 
29—Improved methods of instruction, a paper by Com. 
Geo, V. Chapin. Wednesday afterncon—Ezssentials of the 
reports of teachers and echool officers, a paper by Com. A. 
B, Humphrey. Wednesday evening—Address by Rev. T. 
K. Beecher. Thursday morning, Dec. 30—The relation of 
teachers’ institutes to the common schools, a paper by 
Com. Albert B. Watkins. Thursday efterncon—The nor- 
mal schools, their relation to the rural districts, a paper 
by Principal H. B. Buckham. Reports of committees. 
Election of officers, Miscellaneous business. 

A max can never be happy unless his first objects are 
outside of himself—Awrtony Trotiorr. 











Abstract of the Report of the Commission. 
er of Education. 


Lxcat Somoot Acx.—There are seventeen different 
school ages in the States and Te:ritories, 17 years being 
the longest period and 6 years the shortest. The earliest 
age at which pupils are admitted to the public schools in 
any State is 4 years. In nine States the school age is 6- 
21 and in eight States 5-21. Massachu.etts reports the 
highest per centage of population of school age enrolled in 
the school, viz, 104, or 4 per cent. more than the whole 
number between 2 and 15 years of age, and also the high- 
est per centage of average daily attendance, vis, 77. 

Purns.—-The total school population in the States fer 
1878 is 14,418,923; number enrolled in public schools, 
9,294,316 ; average daily attendance, 5,098,298, seven 
States not reporting. The school population of the Terri- 
tories is 257,260; number enrolled in public schools, 
78,879 ; average daily attendance in the five Territories 
reporting this item, 38,115. 

Tzacurrs.—The total number of teachers in the States 
was 269,132 ; in the Territories, 2,012, Idaho not report- 
ing. The average salaries of teachers are reported from 
a!l the States and Territories except Florida, Georgia, Ida- 
ho and New Mexico. The wages of men vary from 
$28.22 a month in South Carolina to $106 in Nevada ; the 
wages of women, from $15.92 in Maine to $84 in Nevada; 
the average wages of teachers of both sexes is $17.44 in 
Alabama and $71.56 in Wyoming. In Maryland, Missis- 
sippi and Indian Territory the salary of males and females 
is the same. The greatest difference between the salaries 
of males and females is in Massachusetts, where the for 
mer receive $75.64 ; the latter, $33.04. 

Exprnses.—The total annual school income reported by 
all the States and Territories is $86,978,101; annual ex- 
penditure $80,520,958, of which $8,483,650 were expended 
for buildings, apparatus, &c.; $1,088,045 for salaay of 
superintendents, and $51,153 655 for teachers’ salaries. 
The estimated value of sites, buildings and all other school 
property is $176,812,177, 10 States and 4 Territories not 
reporting. The expenditure per capita of the school pop- 
ulation varied from 76 cents in North Carolina to $24.78 
among the Cherokees, and per capita of average attend- 
ance in public schools from $2.44 in North Carolina to 
$62.75 among the Cherokees. 

Tue Peasopy Foxp.—The amount distributed from the 
Peabody fund to the States of the South from 1868 to 1878 
inclusive, has been $1,061,700 of which the sum of 
$77,250 was disbursed in 1878. This was divided as follows : 
Virgiuia, $1,350 ; North Carolina, $4,500 ; Sonth Carolina, 
$3,600; Georgia, $6,000: Florida, $3,900; Alabama, 
$1,100; Mississippi, $600; Louisiana, $8,000; Texas, 
$8,550; Arkansas, 6,000; Tennessee, $14,600; West 
Virginia, $5,050. 

Scuoot Orricers.—Superintendents of education, of in- 
struction, of common schools, or of free scnools (sometimes 
styled commissioners) are elected by the people in 21 
States and 2 Territories, viz: Alabama, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Illino‘s, Indiana, lowa, Kansas. Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebaska, Ne- 
vada, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, Arizona and Utah, 

They are chosen by the State board of education in 5 
States, viz: Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey 
Rhode Island and Texas. 

They are appointed by the governor, generally with 
consent of council, in 8 States and 3 Territories: Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Maine, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Dakota, Montana and 
Washington. 

They are selected by joint ballot of the legislature in 3 
States : New York, Vermont, and Virginia. 

They hold office by virtue of some other office in 1 State 
and 2 Territories, the principe! of the State normal school 
for whites being ex-officio superintendent tn Maryland, 
the territorial controller in Idaho, and the territerial libra- 
rian in Wyoming. 

County superintendents, commissioners or examiners 
exist in 29 States and 8 Territories. 

They are elected by the people in 13 States and 6 Terri- 
tories: California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, Oregon, 
South Carolina, Wisconsin, Dakota, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 

They are appointed by the State superintendent in Ala- 
bama ; by the State board of education in Mississippi, New 
Jersey and Virginia ; by county boards in Georgia, Lousi- 
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anagMaryland and North Carolina; by county courts “n 
Arkansas, Kenticky and Tennessee’, by’ the ¢ounty_ pro- 
bate judge in Ohio; and by conventions ‘of minor school 
officers, in Indiana and Pennsylvania. In Arizona and 
Texas the county’ judges act a8 county superintnndents, 
each judge in Texas appointing 2 examiners for his county. 
In’ Idaho the county auditors act as county school super- 
intendents, except in 2 counties, where the duty is as- 
signed to the probate judges, 

Township superintendents chosen by the people form 
the rule throughout the State in Michigan and Vermont ; 
while in Maine any town may choose snch an officer, who 
is there termed a school supervisor. In Alabama, under a; 
law of February 7, 1879, superintendent for each town- | 
ship or other school district is appointed by the county 
superintendent subject to the approval of the State super- 
intendent. 











LETTERS. 


Zo the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journar: 

I find the following in the Herald : 

“Who Is TO BLAME.—Please inforni us through the col- 
umns of your valuable paper if there is any law to protect 
the public school graduates of the respective wards of this 
city. Ifa vacancy occurs (say for instance) in the Four- 
teenth ward, are not the graduates of that ward entitled 
to the position before any consideration is extended to a 
graduate of another ward ? When trustees are appointed 
in a certain ward is it not their duty to look after the in- 
terests of the graduates of that ward ? Cannot the Mayor 
elect or the City Superintendent of Schools do something 
to redress our grievances, and thus help a number of 
graduates who are anxiously waiting for positions ? 

“Muon Aspusep GRApvATEs.” 


Be good enough to note the effrontery and unprofessional 
tone of these graduates. Does it not proclaim the quality 
of “the graduates” which seek for places in our schools in 
these days ? Now I affirm that “tresh blood” with “fresh” 
inspirations and aspirations, is needed in the schools, no 
matter where it comes from. 

What claim, pray, has any graduate upon the city? She 
has been an expensive charge already. Must the city edu- 
cate herand then give her a place ? Next she will demand 
@ pension, burial expenses, etc. ? No, we must, for the 
good of the schools, give the outsiders places many times 
in preference to the “graduates” of the Board of Edu 
cation and local boards listen to this whine from graduates 
—some are weakly disposed to. But it is wrong, basely 
wrong, to do it. The good of the children demands the 
best, whether a graduate or not. Let the “graduates” 
only show themselves to be the best teachers, and they 
will be at a premium. Jusritia, 





New Jersey Stare Normat Scuoot, 
Treuton, Dec. 15, 1880, 
To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoon Journau: 

I have read the advanced sheets of Kellogg's “ Schoul 
Management,” and am much pleased with the work, Un- 
like many books of the kind, it is the result of long and 
varied experience in the school-room, and hence must be 
invaluable to the young teasher. Every teacher should 
have it in his library, W. Hassrovuck. 

MINNESOTA. 
To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoon Journat. 

The way for a consumptive to avail himself of our ad- 
vantages to get well is to do as a teacher from Ohio did, 
He was as good (or bad) as dead ; but, with a determina 
tion equal to the emergency, he came to the State with 
his wife, rented bumble rooms to live in and bought a 
horse and pedlar’s wagon; he started on,a tour with tin 
pans, cups, whistles, dippers and pails te exchange for rags 
and cash. At first his pride protested and he was often 
hurt by the treatment of his customers. He soon became 
known and enjoyed his work till his health was fully: re- 
established. To-day he is one of our most successful prin- 
cipals, and has been honored with the presidency of our 
State teacher’s association—superintendent’s section. Our 
educationel institutions are prospering in a quiet growth. 
The State university has been largely re-manned as to its 
its faculty, Its prosperity is substantial, and its hold 
upen the popular confidence strong. The three . State 
normal schools at Winona, Mankato, and S*, Cloud, have 
been well sustained in means and popular confidence. 
Hamline University, under the control ot the M.E. Church, 
was opened to students in September. It is located half- 
way between St. Paul and Minneapolis. The Presbyterian 
Church have also taken steps to 4 Ne MacAlister College 
on a substantial basis, and to open it to students. From 
this you will see that we are likely to be well ‘supplied 
with schools, . Yet with all this fair prospect of fine super- 
structure, there remains ati) that hens problem unsolved, 
pie Be ote me 1 wed naa) Me a 1a read 
intelligently, an ite and speak the English langu 
correctly.” Here as in Norfolk: ‘count } Mase, this elo 
mentary work is neglected or y done. The normal. 





schools are doing much toward placing the enpontame of 
these subjects in the fore-front, . J. Ky 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





Parting Song. 





At length the parting hour has come ; 
For * Eighty-Qne ’’ the last, 
To this dear place we bid adieu, 
Where happy days have pase’d. 
Farewell, dear. Schoolmates, friends to you 
We say farewell the last, 
To this dear place we bid adieu, 
Where happy days have pase’d. 
But, as the closing hour draws near. 
The tho’t that we must part 
With Teachers, Schoolmates, friends most dear, 
Makes many a sorrowing beart. 
Farewell, dear Schoolmates, friends, to you 
We say farewell, tbe last. 
To this dear place we bid adieu, 
Where happy days have pass’d. 
With Schoolmatesfdear no more we’ll meet 
In this accustomed place, 
But memory’s tablets still will keep 
Each bright and happy face. 
Farewell, dear Schoolmates, friends to you 
We say farewell, the last, 
To this dear place we bid adieu, 
Where happy days have pass’d, 


We'll cherish long, O, teachers kind 
Your efforts to impart 
True knowledge that shall fill each mind, 
And bless with joy each heart. 
Farewell, dear Schoolmates, friends to you 
We say farewell, the last, 
To this dear place we bid adieu, 
Where happy days have pass'd 


Oh! may the lessons gathered here 
As years,draw on, become 

True Wisdom's crown upon the brow 
As o’er the world we roam. 


And when life’s lessons all are o’er, 
Oh, may we meet to dwell 

Around our Father’s throne, no more 
In heav’n to say “‘ farewell,” 

Chorus for Last Verse. 

No more to say “ farewell »* dear friends, 
No more to say “ farewell,” 

Around our Fathor’s throne, no more 
In heav’n to say ‘“‘ farewell.” . 


Chorus. 


Chorus, 


Chorus, 


Chorus, 


Chorus, 





Faults in the School System. 
By C. E. Bisnopr. 


Part of Address Delivered at State A jation at C daigua, 

The curriculum of the lower grades is most perversely 
shaped as if all were going into the high schools and 
must fit for it, though we well know four-fifths of the 
pupils are thus directing their entire school life to an ob- 
ject they are never to reach. It is just possible a little ed- 
cated egotism has been at work here as well as around the 
country schools; and the academicians and collegians 
have been cffering as a solution of all educational prob- 
lems, powerful engines for lifting the masses to tLeir stand. 
ard. Mahomet must come to the meuntain. Understand, 
the objection is not to the hign schools, per se. I trust I 
am old enough to keep out of that controversy. My plea 
to day is for better schools, more brains, better,service for 
that 80 per cent, ot the pupils who never enter the high 
schools, be they never so high and perfect, And I here 
denounce as a monstrous wrong on the people’s schools, a 
defrauding of popular educaticn, a threat against republi- 
can institutions, that system which makes the lower 
scheols a compulsory and vain preparation for high school, 
instead of a preparation for citizenship'and bread-winning. 
So long as the department continues to foist the debris of 
scholasticism on the common schools, apathy will continue 
and dissatisfaction increase ; and if a change is not secured 
I venture the individual prediction that the upper schools 
will become higher departments than they are now by the 
agency of popular dynamite. They are a standing invita- 
tion to demagogues to orgauize a raid, 

The second evil has grown out of unwise efforts to meet 
the demands on the overcrowded, starved piimaries, We 
have tried to substitute machinery for brains; employ 
cheap teachers and depend on system for results, In‘the 
mills, one cheap girl can "tend two power looms and turn 
out more and better work than ten weavers on hand 
looms; but T submit, the same economy in education is a 
failure. It reverses the inspiration ot the age; instead of 
exalting, it degrades the young individual to a mere eog 
in a machine, A system that pays $1,200 for a high 








school teacher for a few pupils, and $250 to a primary 
Aeachet, or less than wood-choppers and kitchen-girl’s 
wages to a country school teacher, will inevitably lower 
the standard of citizenship. ~ 

The country schools copy the graded,schools far enough 
to employ the cheap teachers, but fortunately for them, 
they are compelled to omit the-machinery. For Ido not 


hesitate to say that one of our highly organized ynion 
schools where the whole aim is to rect te, pass examinations 
andfdraw the money doléd out by the regents is in any 
true édacational serise behind our back Country district 
schools. TI will not dwell on the injury to all the subse-. 
quent’training of a bad primary schooling, for you do not — 
need to be told of the unsound foundation on which our 
education rests. It defeats all the best efforts possible to 
be put into higher departments ; and there is ne one. who 
should be as ardent for reform of our primary and country 
schools as the partisan of high schools and colleges. 

Recognizing first and all the time, that reform can go 
no faster than the people are prepared for it, I would be- 
gin in the mud sills to build; try to arouse public interest, 
inform the people’s consciences; aye, fire the popular 
heart for a new education as the only salvation of popular 
government. Here is acall for much non-professional 
work. We want secular evangelists. Is there a man in 
the state of New York willing and able to do forjthe com- 
mon schools as great a work as Dr. Vincent has done for 
the Sunday Schools? Until the people’s educational pro- 
phet appears—and I know he will be raised up to this 
work in the fullness of time !—there is work for all of us 
to do towards this end. To reach and arouse the people 
in the whole state you need to invoke the aid of the press 
—especially of the provincial and religious papers. If this 
State Association could organize a Committee of Corres- 
pondence to obtaia material and furnish educational matter 
addressed to public conviction through all the religious 
and secular papers, it would at once bring to bear those 
great engines of opinion which stand ready mounted to 
the hands of earnest agitators, 
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Johann Georg Hamann. 








To a teacher who wasabout writing a Natural Philoso- 
phy for children, Hamann wrote: 

You are, in truth, a master in Israel, if you cuunt it a 
little thing to transform yourself into a little child, in spite 
of your learning. Or have ‘you more expectations from 
children, having found your grown-up hearers unable to 
keep up with you in endurance and celerity of theught ? 
For, to the execution of your scheme, a gieat knowledge 
of children is requisite; which can not be acquired either 
in polite seciety nor in academical life. 

The blinded heathen had a reverence’ for children, and 
certainly a baptized philosopher ought to knew that some-- 
thing more is requisite in writing for children than the 
wit even of a Fontelle, and an amorous style of composi- 
tion. What will petrify beautiful minds, and inspire mind 
into beautiful marble, is high treason to the innocence of 
chiidren. 

To prepare for one’s self-praise out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings, to participate in such a desire and 
ambition, is no vulgar oceupation ; it must be commenced, 
not by robbing birds of many-colored feathers, but with 
the voluntary putting off all superiority in age or wisdom, 
and the self-denial of all vanity. A philosophical book 
for children must appear as simple, foolish, and insipid, as 
a divine book for men. Examine yourself, whether you 
have the heart to be the author of a simple, foolish, insipid, 
Natural Philosophy. If you have, you are a philosopher 
for children, 

The chief law of methods tor children is this ;jto let one’s 
self down to their weakness; to become their servant 
where oue would naturally choose to be their master; to 
follow them, where one would naturally lead them ; to 
learn their language and their minc, where one would 
naturally constrain them to imitate his own. This prac- 
tical principle, it is, however, possible neither to under- 
stand nor to act fully up to, unless one has become fully 
absorbed in affection for children. 

Without the law of complete freedom, man woald be fit 
for no imitation, which is the basis of all education and re- 
ceptivity ; for of all animals, man is the greatest pantomim- 
ist. 

How much mental quickening have I enjoyed in the 
Swiss mason’s hut of Leonard and Gertrude! How skill- 
folly in this affecting drama, is the proton pseudos of the 
apostles, of the new philosdphy, in respect to legislation 
discovered ! 

In the hut of Leonard and Gertrude, I found indica- 
tions of a stricter philosophical and*political system, than 
in Raynal’s ten volumes of East and West Indian Tales. 

The atthor of Leonard and Gertrude adapted his style 
entirely to the tone of national -feeling. In spite of this 





‘ fault, as admirers of pur:ty and lucidity of style must find 
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it, it undeniably contains passages of beauty, strength and 
power, which one can not become tired of reading. 

I think ef edncation.as Fido of al] other human instrumep- 
talities, whose success depends wholly upon a blessing from 
above; I prefer a modergte use of it.to a forced and exees- 
sive one. 





Education Should Conameace Early. 


Education should begin at the earliest period of con- 
scious existence, Everything that can make an impres- 
sion upon the senses of the chiid, whether in the form of 
visible objects or tones vf voice, hecomes of importance as 
educational influ aces, The mother at home, and the 
teacher at school, should so arrange these objects that the 
impressions conveyed will exactly respond to the power 
of the child most active at the time, and in such a way 
that each in its time will excite the deepest interest and 
leave the most permanent impression. 

Early impressions are most durable, and many a man 
has tried in vain te overcome evil habits contracted in 
childhood. This is especially true in regard to habits of 
speech. Again, by a proper attention to the character and 
order of the iaipressions made pon the mind of the shild, 
a large amount of knowledge can be gaived incidentally 
and unconsciously, thereby saving the time and effort 
which would be needed in acquiring the same knowledge 
at a later period, The early education, however, is possible 
only through the efforts of thoroughly educated mothers, 
and all that teachers can do is to supplement the instruc- 
tion commenced in the nursery. 

Tn regard to this subject, Herbert Spencer says: ‘“ Who- 
ever has watched with any discernment the wide eyed 
gaze of the infant at surrounding objects, knows very well 
that education does begin thus early, whether we intend 
it or not; and that these fingerings and sucking of every- 
thing it can lay hold of, these open-mouthed listenings to 
every sound, are the first steps in the series which ends in 
the discovery of unseen planets, the invention of calculat- 
ing engines, the production of great paintings, or the com- 
position of symphonies and operas. The activity of the 
faculties from the first being spontaneous and inevitable, 
the question is, whetlier we shall supply in due variety the 
the materials on which they may exercise themselves ; and 
to the question so put, none but an affirmative answer can 
be given.” —JoHonnor. 
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The Heavens, 





The New York Herald said on Thursday last ;— 

“To-day the moon is full, and will pass over a fine star 

of the third magnitude in Gemini, hastening on to figure 
in the eclipse of the sun which takes place on the 31st— 
not a total eclipse, but as large as any tLat will be seen 
for several years, Orion, also, is now visible in the even- 
ing, with his remarkable nebula, which has been recently 
photographed by Professor Draper, presenting a distinctly 
mottled appearance; the mighty Bull, Aldebaran, Sirius, 
the Pleiades, almost occulted by the moon on the 14th, and 
other lesser and greater lights dazzle the beholder, while 
the constellation of Cassiopea, now of peculiar interest, 
sits, as she has been described for ages, ‘lustrous in the 
full-moo~ed night.’ The special interest in this constella- 
tion arises from the expectation astronomers express that 
within its confines will ere long blaze forth the mysteri- 
ous periodical star observed by Tycho Brahe in 1572, and 
noted in 1264 and 945, but the period of its return is not 
accurately fixed. If it was the same periodic star seen in 
1264, which Tycno Brahe recorded three hundred and 
eight years afterward, we might look for it now. Twenty- 
three such temporary stars, or ‘ star guests,’ however, have 
been noted, a large majority of which have occurred near 
the limits of the Milky Way, and possibly that, set down 
for 1264 may have been some other than the ‘ Pilgrim,’ If 
it should:reappear it will probably by distinctly visible, as 
it was in 1572, for several weeks, and not wholly vanish 
for several months. Jt was then descried near the zenith 
brighter than Jupiter, and ‘such was its brilliance that 
persons were able to detect it at noon ina clear sky, ana 
at night when the sky was so overcast as to ide all other 
stars.’ While waiting for this stellar stranger observers 
now have a fine evening view of Venus -and Jupiter ap- 
proaching each other, and, a little east of Jupiter, Saturn, 
with his rings présentiug their south side in a fair posi- 
tion’ for observation, the exquisite colors ot which could 
not be depicted unless. we could ‘dip oar pencil in @ rain- 
bow and transfer the prismatic tints to paper.’ The zest 


[are only different qualities of the fruit it yields. 





for observing these resplendent phenomena is: just now 
stirulated by the fact noted by Humboldt that ‘in the 


»serene cold*winter nights of the temperate zone the scin- 


tillation’ greatly inereases the magnificent ‘impression pro- 
ducel by the starry heavens.’ ”’ 


‘Education, 








All intelligent thinkers upon the ‘subject now atterly 
discard and repudiate the idea that reading and writing, 
with a knowledge of acvounts, constitute education. The 
lowest claim which any intelligent man now prefers in its 
behalf is, that its domain extends over the threefold na- 
ture of man; over his.body, training it by the systematic 
and intelligent observance of those benign laws which se- 
cure health, impart ‘strength, and prolong life: over the 
intellect, invigorating the mind, replenishing it with know- 
ledge and cultivating all those tastes which are allied to 
virtue; and over his moral and religious susceptibilities 
also, dethroning selfishness, enthroning conscience, lead- 
ing the affections outwardly in good-will toward man and 
upward in gratitude and reverence to God. 

Far above and beyond all special qualifications for spe- 
cial pursui's is the importance of forming to usefulness 
and honor the capacities which are common to all man- 
kind The endowments that belong to all are of far 
greater consequence than the peculiarities of any. The 
practical farmer, the ingenious mechanic, the talented ar- 
tist, the upright legislator or judge, the accomplished 
teacher, are only modifications or varieties of the original 
man. The man is the trunk; occupations and professions 
The de- 
velopment oi the coramon nature, the cultivation of the 
germs of intelligence, uprightness, benevolence, truth, 
that belong to all, these are the prinorpies, the aim, the 
end. While special preparation for the field or the shop, 
for the forum or the desk, for the land or the sea, are but 
incidents. 

The great necessities of a race like ours in a world 
like ours are: a Body grown trom its elemental beginning 
in health, compacted with strength, and vital in every 
part ; impassive to heat and cold, and victorious over the 
vicissitudes of seasons and zones; not crippled by disease 
or stricken down by early death ; not shrinking from brav- 
est effort, but panting, like fleetest runner, less for the 
prize than for the joy of the race, and rejuvenant amid 
the frosts of age; a Mind, as strong for the immortal as is 
the body for the mortal life; alike enlightened by the 
wisdom and beaconed by the errors of the past; through 
intelligence of the laws of nature, guiding her elemental 
torces, as it directs the limbs of its own body through the 
nerves of motion, thus making alliance with the exnaust- 
less forces of nature for its strength, and clothing itself 
with her endless charms for its beuty, and, wherever it 
goes, carrying a sum in its hand, with which to explore 
the realms of nature and reveal her yet hidden truths. 
And then a Moral Nature, presiding like a divinity over 
the whole, banishing sorrow and pain, gathering in earthly 
joys and immortal hopes, and transfigured and rapt by the 
sovereign and sublime aspiration to know and to do the 
will of God.—Horace Maxn, 

Svuecestive ayp Test Questions, 
BY PROF. PHELPS. 

1. Over what does Mr. Mann say the domain of educa- 
tion extends ? 

2. What are the constituents of this threefold nature ? 

3. Describe briefly what education should do for the body, 
the mind, the moral nature. 

4. What does Mr. Mann declare to be tar above and be- 
yond all ‘special qualifications for special pursuits ¢"’ 

5. What reasons does he give for this conclusion ? 

6. Give examples of special pursuits for which prepara- 
tion is made by special education. 

7. Name such schools and institutions as are engaged in 
the work of general education. 

8. What is implied-by general education ? 

9. State briefly and in your own language, so far as pos- 
sible, “the three necessities of a race like ours in a world 
like ours.” 

10. Who was Horace Mann, and in what did his chief 
educational work consist? 

Sperecu, as the consummation of the expressive faculties, 
becomes the inheritance which one generation transmits 
to another—a possession unconsciously acquired by imita- 
tion, although actually the result of long-continued train- 
ing, and sometimes ot painful efforts in detail_—Rvsss.t. 











Foreign Matters. 





The people of Ireland own very little of the land; itva, 
owned by wealthy Englishmen, who, rent it, A. number, 
of so-called Irish patriots (really Irish agitators) are trying,» 
to. stir. up the people to refyse to pay the rents ;, among, 
these, Parnell is now, the most conspicuous. This patriot, 
recommends refusal to work by the tenants, 

The case of Mr. William Bence Jones, a gentleman farmer , 
near Bandon, county Cork, will exemplify this. He farms 
nearly a thousand acres, and has lived in Ireland since, 
1840, His tenants were willing to pay the usual rents, 
but on Dec. 2 they received. notices forbidding them w pay 
more than the sum fixed by the ‘“ Leaguers.” The next 
day threatening notices were posted on his front dour and 
a grave was dugin the grass near by. On the same morn- 
ing the police visited the place and assured the workmen 
that they would be protected if they remaired. But on 
Monday all left. Mr. Jones’ son and danghter then en- 
deavored to supply the wants of the cattle on the farm as 
far as they could, protected by two policemen. Local 
traders will not supply Mr. Jones, and his house has to 
be guarded at night.. A long siege is expected to take 


place, as Mr. Jones is a man of considerable resolution 
and strength of purpose. Not being able to take care of 
his cattle he determined to ship them to Bristol, When 
the cattle arrived at the steam packet company's yard in 
Cork they were recognized as belonging to Mr. Jones, 
Several Leagueis went immediately in a body to one of the 


directors of the company, and said that if Mr. Jones’ cattle 
were allowed on board the vessel they would cease to 
have any further dealings with thecompany. The officials 
acceded tu these representations. The drovers then asked 
if the Clyde Shipping Co, would take them on board one 
of their vessels. This application was also retused and the 
cattle and sheep were allowed to stray about the streets. 
They were then sent by rail to Dublin. During the de- 
tention of the cattle at Cork no fodder would be supplied 
by the local traders. On arriving at Dublin the drover 
tried to ship them to Glasgow, but this was refused ‘or 
fear, and go the cattle remain in a Dublin yard under po- 
Rev. Daniel Foley, parish priest of Tar- 
bert, county Kerry, has also been “put in purgatory” by 


lice protection. 
his parishioners for three weeks. He can get no smith to 
shoe his horse, The people of the parish refused to give 
the usual halfpenny or penny on Sundays for sea*s in the 
chapel. The reason is that he has denounced the league 
and persistently refused to join it. The English Govern- 
ment will soon make an end of this nonsense. 


--eo + - _— 


A Live School. 








The Scientific American, in a long and illustrated article 
on Packard's Business College, ot this city, says :— 

“ The original purpose of the college, as its name im- 
plics, was the edueation of young men for business pur- 
The experience of over twenty years has led to 
many improvements in the working of the school, and to 
a considerable enlargement of its scope and constituency, 
which now includes adults as well as boys, especial oppor- 
tunities being offered to mature men who want particular 
instruction in arithmetic, bookkeeping, penmanship, cor- 
respondence, and the like. 

“The teachers employed in the college are chosen tor 
their practical as well as their thecretical knowledge of 
business affairs, and every effort is made to secure timeli- 
ness and accurarcy in their teachings. The aim of the pre- 
prietor is to keep the school abreast of the demands vf the 
business world, and to omit nothing, either in his methods 
or their enforcement, necessary to carry ont his purpose 
honestly acd completely. 


suits. 


year, five days each week, from half-past nine in the morn- 
ing until half-past two in the afternoon. Students can en- 
ter at any time with equal advantage, the instruction being 
for the most part individual. The course of study can be 
completed in about a year, The proprietor holds that 
with this amount of study a boy of seventeen should be 
able— 

“1. To take a position as assistant bookkeeper in almost 
any kind of business; 2. To do the ordinary correspon- 
dence of a business house, so far as good writing, correct 
spelling, grammatical construction, and mechanical requi- 
sites are concerned ; 3. To do the work of an entry clerk 
or cashier ; 4. To place himself in the direct line of pro- 
motion to any desirable place in business or life, with the 
certainty of holding his own at every step. 





“Atevery sep the student's conduct, character, and 


\ 


“The college is open for students ten months of the. 
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progress are noted, recorded, and securely kept for the 
teacher's inspection, as well as that of his parents and him- 
self, The first thing required of a new student is that he 
should give some account of himself, and to submit to 
some examinations and tests as will acquaint his teachers 
with his statcs. This account and these tests constitute 
the subject-matter of his first budget, which is placed at 
the bottom of his box, and every four weeks thereafter, 
whi'e he remains in the school, he is required to present 
the results of his work, such as his written examinations 
in the various studies, his test examples in arithmetic, his 
French, German, and Spanish translations and exercises, 
various letters and forms, with four weekly specimens of 
improvenient in writing, the whole to be formally sub- 
mitted to the principal in an accompanying letter; the 
letter itself to exhibit what can be thus shown of improve- 
ment in writing, expression, and general knowledge. 
These budgets, accumulating month by month, are made 
to cover as much as possible of the student’s school work, 
and to constitnte the visible steps of his pregress. 

“ Besides this is a character record, kept in a small book 
assigned to each student, every student having free access 
to his own record, bnt not to that cf any tellow-student. 
Each book contains the record of a student's deportment 
from the first to the last day of his attendance, with such 
comments ard recommendations as his several teachers 
may think likely to be of encouragement or caution to 


him. 

“In addition to the strictly technical training furnished 

by the college, there is given nota little collateral instruc- 
tion calculated to be of practical use to business men. For 
example, after roll-cal] every morning some little time is 
spent in exercises designed to cultivate the art of intelli- 
gent expression of ideas, Each day a number of students 
are appointed to report orally, im the assembly room, upon 
such matters or events mentioned in the previous day’s 
newspapers as may strike the speaker as interesting or im- 
portant, 
_ “In all this the ultimate end and aim of the instruction 
offered are practical workable results. Mr. Packard re- 
gards education as a tool. If the tool has no edge, is not 
adapted to its purpose, is not practically usable, it is 
worthless as a tool. This idea is kept prominent in all the 
work of the college, and its general results justify the po- 
sition thus taken. The graduates are not turned out as 
finished business men, but as young men well started on 
the road toward that end.” 





Gvcosz belongs to the class of sugars, and is often 
called grape-sugar. It is found abundantly in the juice ot 
grapes, plums, cherries, figs, and many other fruits, and is 
often seen in a crystalline form on raisins and dried figs, 
Its chemical formula is C,H, ,0,, while that of saccharose. 
or cane-sugar, is C,,H,,0,,. It is less sweet than the 
latter, and less soluble in water. It is made in large quan- 
tities from starch, both in Europe and in this country; 
potatoes being chiefly used abroad, and corn here, as the 
raw material. The shelled corn soaked in hot water for a 
period ranging from a day and a half to five days if not to 
be fermented, the water is changed when it begins to 
sour; it is then ground, while wet, with the ordinary 
burr-stones, and with a stream of water running into the 
hopper with the corn, the finer, starchy part of the corn is 
washed through sieves, This is run into tanks and 
settled; the water is drawn off, and the sediment again 
mixed with clean water and treated with caustic soda to 
separate any trace of gluten from the starchy matter. It 
is next run into long metal-lined troughs or vats, about 
eight inches desp, from fifteen inches to three feet wide, 
and from 100 to 150 feet long; these descend slightly, and 
most of the water runs off at the lower end, leaving a 
seciment called “green starch” at the bottom. The “green 
starch” is mixed again with clean water, making it quite 
thin, when it run into large wooden tanks called “conver- 
tors,” in which it is treated with acid—usually sulphuric. 
The acid causes the starch (0,H,,0,) to take up the 
elements of water (H,O0) by which it is converted into 
glucose (O,H,,0,); but the acid does not enter into 
chemical combination with the starch. During the con- 
version the liquid is kept at the boiling point by steam 
pipes. Chemical tests are applied at intervals to ascer- 
tain when the conversiun is complete; after which the 
mixture is drawn off into other tanks, where the acid 
is neutralized with marble dust, chalk, whiting, or some 
form of earbonate of lime or other alkali. The syrup is 
next boiled down in a tank, or of 
or copper, with stousn pita called” inside for m 
ie now glucose syrup ready for market, ri 
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Teaching in the Sunday School. 


We have called repeated attention to the earnestness 
with which the teachers in our Sunday-schools discuss 
educational The following description of the 
remarks at the meeting ef the Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union held Dec. 13, will be read with interest. Rev. J. 
L. Hurlbut of Plainfield, N. J., delivered an address on 
“What the teacher needs, and how he can get it.” The 
Sunday-school is a children’s church, an agency to train the 
mind Godward. The demand for teachers of a higher or- 
der has followed the introduction of the International 
Lessons, Without doubt many teachers are pursuing a 
right method unknown to themselves, but as a rule a sys- 
tematic course of training is necessary, and for this especial 
reason normal classes should be organized. Without a 
regular course of training many teachers are all at sea. 
The one who has studied his or her work and undergone 
a systematic training isa far better teacher than one who 
takes it up haphazard. There were two things with which 
every teacher ought to be thoroughly familiar, viz., the 
study of tl.e Bible and the manner of teaching it, A boy 
recently told the speaker that no one believed in the Bible 
nowadays, and that geology had disproved every assertion 
contained in the Bible. This boy had never before heard 
of geology, and he wanted to learn something of it in order 
that he might tell his intormant why the Bible was trve. 
What sort ef a teacher does he want ? 

The pupil must be studied. The tace of a child was a 
book that every teacher should study, and all that was 
taught should be imparted, not elaborately, but with 
earnestness, securing the interest and sympathy of the 
pupil. 

Rev. James Chadwick, D. D., next spoke on “ The 
Teacher's Preparation.” He said that each individual in 
Sanday-school work should undergo two kinds of prepa- 
ration, first the general, and then the specific. Instruction 
should be as clear and as exact as possible, The reason 
why some parents took such little interest in Sunday-school 
work was because of incompetent teachers, and because 
they did not desire their children to waste their time in a 
place where they learned only what they already knew. 
The teacher should be thoroughly impregnated with the 
idea that the scholar belongs to God, and should, more- 
over, be thoroughly saturated with Bible truth. Christ 
was to be held up as the divine teacher and Savior, and 
an innate spirit of true piety was absolutely necessary ; 
for how could divine truths be taught without divine illum- 
ination and faith? A teacher lost much of his influence 
over his class if he presumed only upon a general knowl- 
edge of the Word, for he ought to know more than he 
could teach, be familiar with the lines of approach, and 
impart the truth with reference to the peculiar nature of 
his scholar. “Our work,” said the speaker in conclusion, 
“requires angelic vision and angelic blessing, and may the 
fact that we possess both be an inspiration to us to go for 
ward with renewed zeal in our calling.” F. 


School Law. 


The case of E. L. King vs. the Jefferson, Mo. City 
School board, created wide comment at the time it was 
before the circuit court. E. L, King sought to restrain 
the school board from suspending his son under the follow- 
ing rule of the board : 

“ Any pupil absent six half days in four consecutive 
weeks, without satisfactory excuse, shall be suspended 
from school.” 

Judge Edwards decided agrinst the school board and the 
case was taken to the supreme court of Missouri, and a 
deeision was rendered by Judge Napton, all the judges 
concurring, reversing the decision of Judge Edwards. 

The court says: 

“ It is said that occasional absences from school on the 
part of the pupil, or truancy, as it is familiarly termed, is 
of no importance to any one except the pupil or his par- 
entsand its i-dulgence is therefore not to be attended 
with such punishment as suspension or expulsion from 
the school entirely—that every child has a right to go to 
the public school, and that right cannot be taken away by 
arule of the board; thai such rule is subversive of the 
Objectsjof our system of cominon schools, which was de- 
signed to throw open and leave open the door of the 
school to all children of the proper age and give them an 
opportunity of acquiring such education as will fit them 
for the atter duties of life.” 

“ This is true ; “but this right of attending school neces- 











sarily requizes, when the school is joined, and whilst such 


attendance continues, a submission to the regulations of 
the school. Suppose the rule to,be inverted, and instead 
of reading as it now stands, should read thus; ‘ Any pupil 
is at liberty to go s fishing during school hours, and be 
absent halt s day or a wholeday and as many days as he 
pleases, provided :he conducts himself decently when in 
attendance on school.’ And this is the point to which the 
argument of the plaintiff tends. The pupil it is urged, is 
, at liberty to be absent when he pleases, and such absence 
is a matter solely between him and his parents.” 

“ Taxes are not collected to pay teachers to sit before 
empty benches or pursue truant pupils.” Such absences 
when without excuse, are the faulttof the parents, whose 
business it ssto see that the attendance of their child is 
regular, unless prevented by causes which will, of course, 
jbe an excuse under the rule now im question.” “My 
opinion is that the rule in question was clear'y within the 
| power of the Board of Trustees, and that it is not our bur- 
iness to supervise its expediency, even if we might differ 
with the Board on that point ; but all the judges are of 
opinion that the rule was a reasonable and proper one.” 








Vantita, Onexamon, Oocoanut.—The vanilla plant is 
grown in Ceylon and is trained on poles placed about 
twelve or eighteen inches apart—one planter has a line of 

lants about three miles in length. Like the cardamom, 
ft yields fruit after three years, and then continues pro- 
ducing its pods for an indefinite period. The cinnamon is 
cultivated on a light sandy soil about three miles from the 
sea on the southwest coast of the island, from Negumbo to 
Matura. In its cultivated state it becomes really pro- 
ductive after the sixth year, and continues from forty to 
sixty years. The superintendent of the largest estate in 
this neighborhoo1 stated that there were not lesa than 
fifteen varieties of cinnamon, sufficiently distinct in flavor 
to be eesily recognized. The production of the best so 
injures the plants that it dees not pay to cut this at any 

rice under $1.00. The estate alluded to above yiel 
from 30,000 to 40,000 Ib. per annum. Cinnamon oil is 
produced from this bark by distillation. The cultiva- 
tion of the cocoanut tree and the production of the 
valuable cocoanut oil are two important occupations. 
These trees, it appears, do not grow with any luxuriance 
at a distance from human dwe ings, a fact which may 

rhaps be accounted for by the benefit they derive 
om the smoke mseparable from the fires in human 
habitations. The cultivation of cocoanuts would seem 
to be decidedly profitable, as some 4,000 nuts per year 
are yielded by each acre, the selling price being $15 per 
thousand, while the coast of cultivation is about $10 per 
acre. In extracting the oil, the white pulp is removed 
and dried, roughly powdered, and pressed in similar 
machinery to the linseed oil crushing mills of this 
country. The dried pop yields about 60 per cent by 
weight of limpid, colorless oil, which in our climate forms 
the white mass so well known in pharmacy. 





Sorentiric Girrs—Hanpsome, Practica anD INEXPEN- 
stve Exeorrtca, Macnines ror Curistuas.—That some 
scientific teaching takes place in publie and private schools 
is quite evident trom the numerous class-books published. 
It is very unfortunate that children acquire little intorma- 
tion in regard to the imponderable agents from the want 
of experimental instruction. Alone by itself, electricity, 
or optics, or pneumatics become to them mere abstrac- 
tions, There is many a man to-day who has secured what 
is called a liberal education who, when he has given him 
a telegraphic message, would be no more able to explain 
the broad principles of electricity or the nature and prop- 
erties of the magnet than would a Bushman Now that 
the holiday season has come, many and various are the 
objects given to children, some adapted for use, others for 
amusement, but few for instruction. It is quite possible, 
however, to construct certain scientific objects by which 
a lad can not only be made happy in their possession, but 
which at the same time may become a prominent feature 


electrical plate machine, perfectly capable of 
9 cleotalslen wish: chontelenl : bella, 
? jar, head uf ed and a 
Geissler or vacuum tu with 


a cla ponderous machines 
to- not to turn out i 
for purposes of public instruction. A class is much more 
impressed when science is taught them by means of 
instruments. This robs science?of halt its m . 


the wonderful progress electricity, magnetism optics 
Sem saad to desie Shaeteation 08 te i the most 
inexpensive machines. Prof. Meyer by his inventions has 
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The Charge by the Ford. 





THomas Doxn Enauisz, 


(eclamation.) a 
Eighty and nine with their captain, 
Rode on the enemy's track, 
Rede in the gray of the morning, 
Nine of the ninety came back. 


Slow rose the mist from the river, 
Lighter each moment the way; 

Careless and tearless and tearless 
Galloped they on to the fray. 


Singing in tune, how the scabbards 
Loud on the stir:up-irons rang, 
Clinked as the men rose in saddle, 
Fell, as they sank, with a clang. 


What is it moves by the river, 
Jaded, and weary, and weak ? 

Gray-backs-.a cross on their banner, 
Yonder the foe whom they seek. 


Silence! They see not, they hear not, 
Tarrying there by the marge ; 

Forward! Draw sabre! Trot! Gallop ! 
Charge! like a hurricane, charge! 


Ab ! "twas a man-trap infernal— 
Fire like the deep pit of hell | 

Volley om volley to meet them, 
Mixed with the gray rebel’s yell 


Ninety had ridden to battle, 
Tracing the enemy's track— 

Ninety had ridden to battle; 
Nine of the ninety came back. 


Honor the name of the ninety ; 
Honor the heroes who came‘ 

Scathless from five hundred muskets, 
Safe from the lead-bearing flame. 


Eighty and one of the troopers 
Lie on thejfield of the slain— 
Lie on the red field of honor— 
Honor the nine who remain ! 


Cold are the dead there, and gory, 

There where their life-blood was spilt ; 
Back come the living, each sabre 

Red from the point to the hilt. 


Up with three cheers and a tiger ! 
Let the flags wave as they come ! 

Give them the blare of the trumpet ! 
Give them the roll of the drum! 








CITY NOTES, 


Tae Campren’s Aw Socierr.—Tnis society has strong 
claims on the charitable public at this time of year, because 
its object is the care of destitute children. When the snow 
is thick upon the ground and the wind howls through the 
streets hundreds of half starved, barefooted, ragged little 
ones tread the streets the livelong day in the hope of get- 
ting » few cents with which to buy a eri of bread. And 
when night comes on, worn out by hunger and suffering 
they lie down in some cellar or alleyway only to be nearly 
frozen to death. Many are sent out to beg by drunken 
parents, and when they return home frostbitten and liter- 
ally starving, they get a sound beating as the only reward 
for their day’s work and have to pass the night on the 
bare floor of sume attic, with no covering to keep out the 
cold. 

It is to help such as these that the Children’s Aid Soci- 
ety makes a special appeal for assistance to the charitably 
disposed. It asks for substantial assistance from the rich 
and those who can afford to give a little of their abund- 
‘ance. From those who cannot afford to send money of- 
ferings they solicit contributions of cast-off clothing. Fifty 
dollars, they say, will send three homeless children to 
homes in the country ; $100 will put shoes on seventy- 
five barefooted children, or will give a hundred hungry 
mouths hot meals for a month. Money donations, how- 

ever small, will be gratefully received by W. A. Booth, 
president of the society; Third National Bank, No. 20 
Nassau street; Treasurer George 8. Coe, American Ex- 
change National Bank, No. 128 Broadway; or Secretary 
©, L. Brace, No, 19 Kast Fourth street. Gifts of clothing 
or provisions may be sent to the central office, No, 19 
East Fourth street, or they will be called for if the address 
of the donor be forwarded. 


Our New Premium List is now ready. We will send 
them free on application. 








FOR THE HOME. 


“Ts it Good to Eat ?” 


By Ina A. ABLBORY. 
“Charley, guess what I have found, 
Something small, and green, and round.” 
Charley looks in quick surprise, 
Opens wide his merry eyes :— 

* Is it good toeat ?” 

In disgust, Nell turns away ; 
“TI won't tell this livelong day, 
Why, if God Himself parsed by, 
T believe that you would cry 

** Are you good to eat.’” 
Charley, lacking her fine sense, 
Knows not how he gave offense. 
Next, I see her curley head 
Bending o'er a flower bed, 

By  rose-bush rare. 
“Oh! you darling little pud, 
Though to eat you are not good, 
Not a dish could ever be 
Half so goed and sweet to me, 

As you when in bloom.” 
Ab! my poet, you will find 
Many more of Charley's mind, 
Older heads than his by far, 

All whose thoughts encompassed are 

By something good to est. 


William Tell. 


Nearly five hundred years ago a little boy used to play near 
Lake Lucorne, Switzerland. He grew up to be a farmer and 
had charge of land and led a very quiet life. But something 
happened which has made him so famous that at this day he 
is still talked about, written about and unforgotten. 

The Swiss were subject to Austria and governed by a tyraat, 
Gessler, who knew that the people hated Austria, yet caused 
the Ducal hat of Austria to be raised in the town of Altorf, 
and commanded every person who passed to uncover the head. 
Tell went by the hat without noticing it and was arrested and 
taken before Gessler, who ordered him to be killed. The sen- 
tence was changed, upom hearing that Tell was a skillful 
archer, and he was ordered to shoot an apple from his son's 
head. This was a difficult thing to do, and the father was 
afraid of shooting his little boy. But there was no escape. 
The brave child was so sure of his father’s skill, that it in- 
spired him and gave his hand courage. The bow was drawn 
the arrow flew and pierced—the apple! With joy the marks- 
man clasped his boy in his arms and forgot to conceal the 
arrow, which he had taken with him intending to kill Gessler 
if his boy was injured. When this was found, Tell was put in 
chains and taken to the tyrant’s boat, which lay on the lake, 
and from thence was to be shut up in a prison-castle. But 
they had not gone far on the! water before a terrible storm 
came up, and Gesster ordered Tell’s chains to be taken off, that 
he might steer the boat safely to shore. 

Tell seized the rudder and steered the boat near a projecting 
headland and springing ashore pushed the boat out into the 
water again. Then he hid himself in a ravine where he shot 
Gessler as he passed on horseback. 

Now this is the story in brief of William Tell. Some writers 
are trying to prove that there was no such person, but, how- 
ever that was, the Swiss people love the name of Tell so much 
that in many villages ir Switzerland there are statues erected 
to him. One is at Altorf in the square where he shot the apple 
off his son’s head, and a fountain is placed where the boy 
stood. Near by an old tower is painted with scenes repre- 
senting the flight of the arrow, Tell’s leap from the boat, and 
the death of Gessier. A chapel stand on the spot where Tell 
leaped ashore from the tyrant’s boat, and every year the Swiss 
meet here from the towns near by. And Tell is loved as a 
true patriot and one of the first to withstand his tyrant gover- 
nor. 














The Hippopotamus. 





Here we have one of the ugliest, clumsiest and largest of 
living animals. It name of river-horse is a most inappropriate 
one, for in ali things it is more like a great hog than a horse; 
indeed it belongs to the same family as the hog. Those who 
may have seen the small specimens of the animal brought in 
captivity to this country can form no idea whatever of the im- 
mense size attained by it. It is easier, ot course, to catch and 
transport the smaller animal. Any man of ordinary height 
may look easily over the back of the most gigaatic hippopotamus, 
for it is seldom that it is over five fee thigh at the shoulder 
At the same time the body is as large or even larger than that 
of the elephant, having been known to reach the enormous 
length of eighteen feet. °erhaps no better idea can be given 
of this hugh beast than by the statement that its stomach 
can accommodate almost a hogshead of food. 

At first sight it would seem as if the mouth were formed on 
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ing white tusks that it contains were never looked upon. Un- 
like the teeth of flesh-eating animals, these tusks are not 
pointed, although they are so sharp as to cut grass and great 
weeds as neatly as a scythe. Instead of being at right angles 
with the jaw, as the teeth of most animals are, the teeth on 
the lower jaw run out almost horizontally in a bold curve, and 
form veritable crowbars with which to pry up the various 
roots and water plants which constitute its food. A large 
tooth will frequently weigh in the neighborhood of eight 
pounds, and is very valuable. The extreme hardness and 
whiteness of the teeth make them peculiarly suited for certain 
philosophical instruments of delicate make. 

Buring the day the hippopotamus sleeps, hidden in a 
favorite spot amid the reeds; but at the approach of night he 
issues forth in company with his fellows and carries ruin to 
the poor farmer, whose crops have tempted his appetite. A 
herd usually consists of about twenty individuals, an¢d, with 
such stomachs as I have spoken of, the amount eaten would 
alone be enormous, but when to this quantity is added the still 
greater amount crushed under the immense feet of the 
marauders as they clumsily roll hither and thither in their 
indiscriminate vuracity, it will be seen that they are most um- 
desirable guests. The farmers lay traps for them, Great pits 
are dug, upright sharp pointed stakes set in them, and a light, 
deceptive covering arranged over the mouth of the pit, Into 
these the hippopotami blunder and meet their death. The 
capture of one of these animals is a cause for rejoicing with 
the colonists, for flesh, hide and teeth are all put to"good use. 
Of the fiesh is made a sort of bacon, much liked by colonists 
vehile the hide from its thickness and pliability, is in great 
demand for whips. The ivory is, of course, a marketable com- 
modity.— Growing World, 
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Learn Accuracy for One Thing. 


Every boy and girl should determine to be accurate. In 
studying lessons be sure to get the exact meaning; in talking, 
state the very truth of the thing, in working do everything 
just right. I have lately heard of two boys who worked in the 
same store. They were named John and James, Their duties 
were alike, and they were required to be at the store at haif- 
past seven in the morning. John was always there on the 
minute, or a few minutes before the time; James came the 
same number of minutes after. When John arranged the 
goods in the windows they were. accurately marked and 
priced; James forgot to put the numbers en or priced them 
incorrectly. 

These are only two of the things which marked the dis- 
tinction between the two boys. But every day and week they 
grew farther apart—John doing his work accurately and there- 
fore well; James slighting all he conveniently could. Soon 
John was promoted for carefulness in his duties, James was 
warned to alter his manner and finally discharged. The ac- 
curate boy grew to be a wealthy, self-made man. Men liked 
to deal with him; they were sure of being treated fairly. 
James tried several positions, but lost them on account of 
his inaccuracy in little details, and though he gets through the 
world somehow, he has not the happiness and success which 
with the same opportunities John achieved. 

There are many thiugs that tend to make a noble character. 
Place acouracy high in the list. 





Curious Tatxes.—In Mexico there are ants that are used 
by their fellows as honey-pots. They are fed on honey to 
such an extent that they cannot walk ; the abdomen stretches 
so that it is transparent and shows the honey within. In the 
winter the live ants use these honey—pots, just as weople use 
canned goods. To be sure, in most cases the ant that is filled 
dies, but her body holds the honey all the same. In some of 
the cities of Muxico these honey-pots are sold in the markets, 
sold by the quart; the people use them to make a kind of drink. 
Specimens of these ants are to be found in the British Museum. 





Maywna.—The manna of commerce is a saccharine exue 
dation from the stem of the Manna Ash. Previous te the 
fifteenth century the manna used in Europe was imported 
from the East, and was not that of the stem. At this 
period tne manna collected was that whieh exuded spon- 
taneously from the leaves of the tree, and was manna di 
foglia or manna di tronda; that which flowed from the 
stem was called manna di corpa, and was less esteemed. 
The manna di foglia became quite unknown, so much so 
that a writer in 1770 questioned its existence. This was 
owing to the introduction, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, of the plan of making incisions in the trunk 
and branches of the tree—a plan which was at first op- 
posed by legal enactments. 


Horsrorv's Acrp Paosraars should be taken by those 








the most blood-thirsty plan, for a more terrific array of gleam- 


who perform mental labor. It acts as a brain-food, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS, 


Publishers one seer themselves and us by always 
giving pricesof 


THE Loran or Provence, Aucassin and 
Nicoletre, a MS. song story of the twelfth 
century rendered into modern French by 
Alexandre Bida and translated into English 
verse and prose by A. R. Macdonough, New 
York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert, Price, 
$3.50, $7.00 and $10.00 according to bind- 
ing. 

In more than one way this volume is 
charming. Is is refreshing in these days to 
turn back to the unstudied simplicity of past 
centuries, and this one fact that “The 
Lovers of Provence " is one oi the genuine 
song stories of the twelfth century that was 
alternately sung and spoken, will make for 
the book many admirers. The manuscript 
version has been famous among Paris anti- 
quaries and literary men as one of the very 
few perfect remaining productions of the 
days of the Troubadours, The French art- 
ist, Alexandre Bida has rendered it into 

his language and Gaston Paris prepared a 
preface. The New York publishers have had 
this translated into English by A.JR. Mac- 
donough, and given E. C. Stedman the in- 
troduction to write. The illustrations are 
by Alexandre Bida, and a trio of our own 
artists, Wm, Hamilton Gibson,jMary Hal- 
lock Foote and Frederick Dielman. These 
add intrinsic value to the volume which is 
@ concentration of delicious verses, dainty 
prose, exquisite pictures and attractive 
press work. 





Smaxespeare’3s As You like Ir. With 
notes and introduction by Rev. Henry A. 
Hudson, Professor of Shakspeare in Beston 
University. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 

A valuable addition to this of Hudson 
editions of Shakspeare’s plays, is the talk to 
teachers by Mr.gHudson, in which he ex- 
plains how Shakspeare should be used in 
schools. This volume is in every respect 
equal toits predecessors and we give ita 
cordial greeting. 


Ovruies or U.§S. History by R. Heber 
Holbrook. Normal Teacher Publishing 
House : Danville, Indiana, 

This is a very useful volume. The writer 
is the son of A. Holbrook, Principal of the 
Lebanon Normal School, Ohio, and is re- 
cognized as a most able teacher. His mind 
is amply stored and he stands in a com- 
manding position. The work he is doing 
will be felt in thousands of schools, Ofthis 
he is conscious, and this text book shows a 
correct desire to aid the teacher to work 
rapidly and skillfully. The work is not to 
supplant any text book but to aid the 
teacher to teach. It must be confessed that 
the method of the teacher is the key to the 
progress of the pupil. These outlines will 
be of service to any teacher. 


Goon as Gotp.—A new collection of Sun- 
day-school songs. By Rev. Robert Lowry 
and W. Howard Doane, New York & Chi- 
«ago; Bigiow & Main. Price, thirty-five 
cents, 

The compilers have kept in view the 
honorable place which former song-books 
trom this publishing house have held, and 
have made Good as Gold worthy of a pos- 
ition among them. Not only are the words 
well selected but the music also and with 
a very few exceptions, both are new. 

Srertixc Gems, Edited by Theedore 
Perkins and Hubert P. Main. New York 
and Chicago: Biglow & Main. 

The names of Messrs. Perkins & Main are 
so well known as important. factors in pre- 
_paring music ror school use that the appear- 
ance of a new collection ofsongs wili receive 
a cordial welcome. Sterling Gems contains 


songs, duets, trios, rounds, choruses and a 
complete manual of rudimental instruction. 
For day schools, the songs are especially 
fitted, and the great variety makes it an ad- 
dition to any home circle where music is 
heard. The best American composers are 
drawn upon, and a number of airs have been 
arranged from Meyerbeer, Verdi, Abt, 
Gluick, Gottschalk, Mendelssohn, Wagner, 
Rossini. 

Easy Expertments in OnemistrRY AND 
Narvrat Pumosopny by G. Dallas Lind, 
Normal Teacher Publishing House: Dan- 
ville, Ind, 

Theanthor of this volume is well known 
as a practical teacher and hia other volume 
have shown him to be a forcible, unpreten- 
tious writer. This little book fills a real 
want. There are treatises enough on Ohem- 
istry and Natural Philosophy, but there is 
very little experimenting done. The way 
in which the two subjects are taught, is 
enough to destroy any boy's interest ; a book 
is put into hishands. The true manhood is 
that of investigation—that is, to use an ex- 
periment to find out aprinciple, We heart- 
ily welcome the volume. 

MAGAZINES. 

Edmund ©. Stedman gives his tribute 
to the late Sanford R. Gifford in two 
tender poems which appear in the De- 
cember Atlantic. An article headed “ Dr. 
Heidenhoff's Process, and other novels,” 
gives the reader a fair view of the latest 
novels. The literary side of this admira- 
ble monthly is uppermost in this number. 


We have before referred to the Literary 
World which is published in Boston, and 
now call attention to its issue of December 
4th. It is a complete index to new books 
in its advertising pages and its columns of 
criticisms. The want of conservatism which 
this fortnightly shows is one of the causes ot 
its popularity among readers. 

The Wide Awake wnounces that it will 
adopt a new dress for the coming year. 
The editor proposes to introduce some new 
features which the young wide-awakes will 
be sure to like. Among them are newspap- 
er news, to be conducted by K. E. Hale aad 
a department fur boys. Four serials will 
also appear. 

The Christian Weekly published at 150 
Nassau street, New York, deserves many 
good words said of it. For ten years it has 
been a faithful family friend and each year 
marks an improvement in some department. 
The illustrations are always one of its best 
features and every number contains a de- 
scriptive article adapted to the household. 
The Sunday school lesson is ably noted and 
the outlook gives news of the day. We 


by readers in the “ arswers to eoeteapond 
ents.” 

The children who have had the good for- 
tune to own the first number of Our Little 
Ones will be still more delighted at the sec- 
ord number, dated December, which is il- 
lustrated by Beard, Ledyard, Fred- 
ericks, Miss Humphrey and others. 

The American Book Exchange of New 


have neticed lately the interest that is shown |' 


prano, by Chas. Gounod, and “ Will O’ The 
Wisp,” by A. Jungmann, 

The December Folio contains “ Little 
Voices,” song and chorus by Jas. A. Barnby, 
“When Grandmother sang us to sleep,” 
song and chorus by John T. Rutledge, 
“ Best Shot March, "by E. H. Bailey, 
“ Music On The Ocean,” serenade, by W. 
8. Rochstro, and a Christmas anthem. 

With a bright dress, the Musical Visitor 
makes its holiday call. The extra reading 
matter in this number entitles the editor to 
many thanks from his subscribers. A tran- 
scription for the piano of “The Kerry 
Dance,” two sonys, a pot-pourri of Offen- 
bach’s latest opera, “The Drum Major's 
Daughter,” and several Christmas hymns, 
are offered on the music pages. 

PAMPHLETS. 

How to live in Summer, by Mrs. Amelia 
Lewis. New York: Am. News Co. Price 10 
ets. Specimen pages from “Under the Palms,” 
or the Jewish Flower Feast, acantata for 
the Sunday School and choir, By Hezekiah 
Butterworth and George F. Root, Cincin- 
nati: John Church & Co.——Longevity ; 
or the means of prolonging life after middle 
age. By John Gardner, M. D., New York: 
J. Fitzgerald, 143 Fourth av. Price, 15 cts, 
Unabridged reference List of Newspapers 
and Magazines by the Subscription News 
Company, New York & Chicago.— Cata- 
logue of Amherst Cellege, Amherst, Mass. 
—The publishers of “Happy Songs,” 
Thomas Kane & Co., ot Chicago, desire us to 
say that specimen copies will be mailed to 
teachers for ten cents.—The Nagi and the 
Messiah, Christmas service. By J. H. Vin- 
cent, New York: Biglow & Main. Price, 
ten cents——I4th Annual Report of the 
Board of Public Instruction of the city of 
Albany to the common council.—Report of 
the State School Commissioner of Georgia. 

GENERAL NOTES. 
W. J. Widdleton of New York, has 
ready different editions of Poe’s works and 
a new and revised edition of Gill's “ Life of 
Poe.” The editions of this author’s writ- 
ings are library, household, memorial, cab- 
inet, popular and diamond. 
I. K. Fone & Oo., 10 and 12 Dey street. 
This firm publishes Dickens’ Christmas 
books in full. Finely illustrated with 16 
new full-page engravings. Containing (1) 
A Christmas Carol, (2) The Chimes, (3) The 
Cricket on the Hearth, (4) The Battle of 
Life, (5) The Haunted man. This is a cap- 
ital holiday book, Printed from new plates 
made especially for this edition. Just is- 
sued in Standard Series (Octavo'size) Nos. 
48 and 49. Price, postage paid, bound in 
manilla paper, each 25 cents. 

The Dixon Pencil. 
The “Dixon Pencil” is a term that is be- 
coming known in many households, Soon 
children will know no other name for the 
pencil they are to use. All this is due to 
the excellence of the material. And artists 
as well as the people proclaim the fact. T, 
Addison Richards, the President of the Na- 





tional Academy of Design, in New York, | 


says :— 
“Tt gives me leasure to bear testimony 
to the merits of Dixon’s American Graphite 





York ha started a weekly paper of four 


a fair selection of reading matter. 
NEW MUSIC. 

The Musical Herald has grown rapidly in- 
to favor and the last number (December) 
of its first volume is a fit close, not only in 
its pages devoted to musical topics but in its | an 
selections of new music, Of this there is a 
song by the Slavonian composer, Dvorak, 
adapted by Louis C. Elson (one of the edit- 
ors of M. H.) ; “ Skatimg on the Rink,” by 





Kullak, “Qonstancy,” song for mezzo-so- 


pages, called Good Literature. George Eb- | 
ers “ Uarda” is running in it and there is! 


Artists’ Pencils. {n my own work I have 
found them to be, in all the important re- 
quirements of evenness, smoothness, firm- 
ness, and color, fully equal, if not superior, 
to auy pencil now im use.” 

And the American Bank Note Company, 
through W. a prnegugt- Supt of the Art De- 
partment, sa. 

“T was ed to try your Dixon Pencils 
men h very much wedded to the Faber), 

rom a careiul trial now of several 
Sree I am perfectly satisfied they far 
‘exceed anything I have ever used. I have 
taken pleasure in giving them to one and 
another 1n our busin -ss, and there is but one 





opinion in regard ta them, that of perfect 
satislaction.” 


THE ATLANTIO MONTHLY 


©AFOR 1881.9 


ae 


Serial Stories 


By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, author of “The Gates 
Ajar,” “ The Silent Partner,” etc.; George P. Lathrop, 
author of “ A Study of Hawthorne ;" W. H. Bishop, au- 
thor of “ Detmold;” W. D. Howells, author of “ The 
Lady ot the Aroostook,” “ The Undiseovered Country ;* 
and Henry James, Jr., author oi “ The Americans,” 
“ The Europeans,” etc. 


Short Stories and Sketches 


By Harriet Beecher Stowe, T. B. Aldrich, Sarah O. Jew- 
ett, Constance Fennimore Woolson, Mark Twain, Rose 
Terry Cooke, Ellea W. Olney. 


Essays. 


On biographical, historia! and social subjects, by Gold- 
win Smith ; Edward Everett Hale, on the social, politi- 
cal and religious lite of the world in the time of Christ ; 
William M. Rosseti on “ The Wives of the Poets ;” John 
Fiske on the “ Early Culture, Myths and Folk-Lore of 
our Ayran Ancesters;” Joseph Dugdale on “The Rela- 
tion of Society to Crime.” 


Travel Sketches 


In Norway, by H. H., and by excellent writers on other 
picturesque lands and interesting people. 


Discussions of Living Questions. 


In politics, education, industry and religion, by persons 
specially qualified to treat them thoroughly aod m an 


Md nore Education 


The Atlantic Monthly contains, every year, not a tew 
articles of positive value to intelligent and progressive 
teachers. These articles are not of a technical charac- 
ter, but discuss principles and methods of education in 
a broad and suggestive way. Teachers who are not 
content merely to follow routine methods, but who 
wish to educate and not simply to “ keep school,” will 
find them tull of important hints and helps. 


Atlantic Contributors 


Include Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes,§ Lowell, Hale, 
Whipple, Howells, Aldrich, Stedman, James, Warner, 
Waring, Fiske, Scudder, Bishop, Mark Twain, Mrs. 
Stowe, Miss Phelps, H. H., Miss Jewett, Miss Larcom, 
Miss Preston, Mrs. Cooke, Miss Woolson, Mrs. Thaxter, 
and many others of the best American writers. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year, in advance, postage free; 3% 
cents a number. With superb, life-size portrait of 
Longtellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell or Holmes $5.00 ; 
with two portraits, $6.00; with three portraits, $7.00; 
with four portraits, $8.00 ; with all five portraits, $9.00. 

The numbers for November and Decensber will be sent 
Sree to all new subscribers who pay for THE ATLANTIC 
Sor 1881 before December 20. 

Remittances should be made by money order, draft or 
regietered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Phere => bs amr 7 John Street, New York. 
—1199 Droetwer. New York; 4 Boum 


reet, Pitiadel ton Street (co! 
pighul street Phi 0 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 





Ctea: “ les of Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Garments, “ “ ete. All kinds of Curtains 
Cleaned 0 . Goods received and returned by ex- 


press. 
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Two freshmen in the library discussing 

English Lit.: 1st F—*Do you like Dickens’ 

stories?” 2d F.—“Oh, yes; those I’ve read, 

especially ‘Pickwick’ and ‘Oliver Optic.’” 

lst F.—“Yes; ‘Oliver Optic’ is a good 
book.” 


ws 
> 


Ir you can get imto children a love of 
credit, and an apprehension of shame and 
disgraee, you have put into them the true 
principle, which will constantly work, and 
incline them to the right.—Locke. 

Direct teaching on moral ideas and prin- 
ciples is an important part of instraction.— 
Hear. 











A Lady’s Wish. 

“Oh, how I do wish my skin was as clear 
and soft as yo.rs,” sad a lady to her friend. 
“You can easily make it so,” answered the 
friend. “How?” inquired the first lady. 
“By using Hop Bi‘ters, that makes pure, 
rich blood and blooming health. Tt, did it 
for me, as you observe,” Read ot it— Cairo 
Bulletin. 
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A BRAIN ANDNERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 
serie Si $800,000 packages ug Bye akc ne ge apm pat Aer fe pn Wheat Germ. Physicians have found it so necessary 


restores lost energy in al ; eneneae See ae body 2 relieves debility or nervousness ; 
| ctuetlien the ciontien cures neuralgia and 
off by disease, worry or overwork. 








that t alone pre- 

gives vitality to the insufficient growth 

PREVENTS consumption. It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 
F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


For Sale by Druggists. or by mail. $1.00. 





LK. Fork & Co. publish Goper's Commen- 

TaRY on Lux, with Preface and Notes Spec- 
ially Prepared for this Edition by John Hall, 
D.D. Godet’s Celebrated Commentary on 
Luke (perhaps the best commentary on this 
Gospel ever written) has been selling in this 
country hereiofore at $6. I. K. Funk & 
Co. have now in press an edition which they 
will supply at popular prices. They are 
actually giving it as a donation to every 
subscriber for their Pazacugr axp HomILetio 
Monraty. Their reprint is verbatim, in- 
cludes all the notes, all the Hebrew and 
Greek words—everything contained in the 
English’siz-dollar edition. The type is large, 
brevier leaded, and the paper is good. The 
book is octavo in size. A preface and notes 
ror this American Edition have been espe- 
cially prepared by John Tlall, D. D., thus 
greatly increasing the value of the original 
to all American readers, This Commentary 
is most highly commended by such men as 
Spurgeon, Drs. Crosby, Cuyler, Wm. M. 
Taylor. All will agree with Dr Crosby 
that Godet is a “ man of soundest learning 
and purest orthodoxy.” The Commentary 
ranks very high in this country and in Eu- 
rope. There could be no better hand-book 
of the kind for teachers in our Sabbath 
schools, who during the next six months 
will find their lessons in the Gospel of 
Luke. Preachers can now add to their 
libraries, at a trifling cost, a most valuable 
book of reference. 
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“I swaux find another channel for my ar- 
ticle,” wrote the author of a rejeeted con- 
tribution. “That's right,” was the answer 
of the courteous editor. “The British Chan- 
nel would be an excellent place for it.” 








“‘How Are You, My Old Friend” ? 
Asked a bright-looking man. “Oh! I feel 
miserable ; I'm bilious and can’t eat, and my 
back isso lame 1 can’t work.” ‘Why in the 
world don’t you take Kidney-Wort; that’s 
what I take when I am out of sorts, and 
it always keeps me in perfect tune. My 
doctor recommends it for all such troubles.” 
Kidney-Wort is the sure cure for biliousness 
and constipation. Don’t fail to try it.—Long 
Branch News. 


o 
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Many torms of sick excuses have been 
handed to the faculty, but a reeent one com- 
pletely paralyzed him—“ Professor X : Please 
excuse my absence from college duties last 
Monday and Tuesday. I was gonfined to 
my room by sea-sickness.” 

Cause and Effect. 

The main cause of nervousness is indiges- 
tion, and that is caused by weakness of the 
stomach. No one can jhave sound nerves 
and good health without using Hop Bitters 
to strengthen the stomach, purify the blood, 
and keep the liver and kidneys active, to 
earry off all the poisonous and waste matter 
of the system, See other column.—Ad- 
vance. 











HOPE™-DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 
THE HEARING 


All 
We 
MEAGRE a! Con 47 Newas Sn New Von 
aa Corner Sth & Race Sta + tel oe. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Copper and Tin for Churches 
‘Abts, Farms, etc. ma 


¥ RESTORE 
and perform the work of the 
Always in position, but others. 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly, 








MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH oo 


for over 
2, 10a adele 


ONE OF THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 
EFFECTUAL OF REM- 


EDIES. 
Warranted, if used according to directi: ns, to cure or 


relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Wheeping Cough, 
Asthma, and all Aftections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 

A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; not a violent reme- 
dy ; and very agreeable to the tasie 

If ata have a oqa, ifever so slight, do not fail to give 

atrial. The timely use of a 25c. bottle will 

= prove tt to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


These bottle contains four times as much as the Ye 








and the KIDNEYS. 


natura! cleans- 
ay erie aren tite ork enh 
ic 7 
dreadful diseases are ours: to follow 
A 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. ‘ 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


d because fhe blood is poisoned 
wit che humors that should have been 
expelled patural 


KIDNEY- WORT 


will restore the henbehe action and all these 
Yesseving evils wil I be banished ; neglect 
them and you will live but to suffer. 
ousands hav gy . Tryitandyou 
one more to number. Take it 
willonce more ‘cladden your heart. 
fromthe 
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Soe oat one 


One Package makes six quarts of Medicine. 
— has i, or will get & for 





A. S, CLARK, 


145 Nassan st.. or 37 Park Rew, N. Y. City. 


SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS | 

Bought, Sold, and Exchange 

BACK NUMBERS OF Satanetente 
AND REVIEWS. 

CATALOGUES UPON APPLICATION. 





New York eon, Be nemecds 





‘a, Fire 
TED, Catal ee Free. 
DUZEN & TIFT, Cin 


The Best Paper. Try It. 


BEAUTIFULLLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Om FAA. 


The S Scientific ¢ American 


Weekly’ Wowepager ot A"Eicee F 
most. beautiiul style. s 
the newest tt and 


the most resent aavence a the Arts lences, in- 
cl New and ipperestiog Facts in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, the H ealth, “Medical Progress, 


Natural al History, G 
The most valuable ne practical ~ a, * 


in all departments of Science, will be 
sg aT ny to Agente. Sing!e copies, ten cents. 


—— AMERICAN. 
ei db ye Newsdealers' Remit b order to | 
A Publishers. 87 Park x Row New York. 


PATEN’ A'S, Jp censestion wit Be Sehaae | 


fic Ame NN 
& Co. are Solicitors of American and Forel; Patents 
have had % years experience, and now have the largest 
establishment in the world. Patents are obtained on 
the os terms. A ial notice is made in the Scien- 
tific American = all ou laveatens patented through 
this Agency, wi' residence of the Paten- 
tee. By the Vt, ‘circulation thus given, public at- 
tention is directed to the merits of the new patent, and 
sales a introduction often easily effected. 
rson who has made a new discovery or inven- 
can ascertain, free of charge, « hether a pepent can can 
probe be obtained. 3 writing to Muxw 
| a wend our Hand Book about the Patent hohe 
aveats, Trade-Marks, their costs, and b 


ence, Astro! 
Sci- 


$1 halt year, which includes 


amen, with hints ror procuring advances on inven- 
Bons. Address for the Paper, or concerning Patents, 


MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


Branch Office, cor. F & 7th Sts., Washington, D. C. 





Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, pendseme 


illustrations and high literary character ter make it just | 


the paper ior the , 
HOME AND FAMLIY. 


school teacher will find in its columns the 


best Lie) Phelpte teaching the International Sunday School 
Lesson. 


It is evangelica) but not sectarian in character, and is | 
not published in the interest of any individual. 

Subscribe for it and induce others to do the same. 

gone dace qhontne price, postage included is only | 


amesteneed Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 








CASH PAID 


Fo 
Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Piates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL. 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 





PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 
GET THE BEST. 


The “Acme” School Paper stands at the head. 
It is the most popular paper. 
daasie the eye like white paper, and for Armnese it can- 
not be equalled. 


ASTONISHING OFFER! 

I will send out a package containing a fine pad, note 
size, 100 sheets, and a beautiful School Exercise Book 
100 pages for only % cents, postpaid. 

Address, WA. F. KELLOGG, 


21 Park Place, N. Y. 
Trade supplied. 


| 
|g those who are qualified.) 


minent ; weieers N. Ww. Principals. 
in the 


ow | 


Its soft, mild tints do not | 


SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INeTITUTS AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington Cc. The 
sixth year of the mn ee Normal Class for the 
training of teachers begins Oct. 18th. (Positions secured 
Teachers receive four 
lectares per week on the use and philesophy of the — 
gifts and occupations of Freebel’s kindergarten »: 
of story-telling and the Sincational 
play, together with object lessonsand daily 
tice in the kindergarten. Mothers rece. p eters 


res, sprinted in the > Ge the | on . The Kindergarten in the Nursery,’ ednesda 
| afternoons. Terme: ll course of eight mm $100. 


ednesday siternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers. 
Requirements are: love ot Cag good common 

lish education, ag SH rs, desire to pareve, and 

Mrs. Leute “Policek. 9 Eig! 

| N.W., or Miss Susie Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth 


AJEW “YORKs CONSERVATORY OF M1 mMuUsIC XO. 5 5 
East Fourteenth street, 24 door east of Fi 
Avenue. This music school offers — 4 at, = 
vantages to its pupils. It has been in successful opera- 
tien tor over fifteen years. Its Professors number over 
forty of the abiest American and European te 
so that ite pupils can avail themselves of the most 
| ful instruction at a very reasonable price. The Conser- 
vatory is open in the evening as well as during the day, 
so that those employed during the day may pursue & 
course of music under the best masters. Teachers re- 
| ceive special care in a Normal Class. Pupils may 
at any time. 
The Editor of the JouRNAL permits reference to him, 
' he having frequently ees | the methods at the Con- 
| servatory. 8. M. GriswaLp, Director. 





HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
tall courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
ec orporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
only Norma! Schoo! in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
fessional Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
the most thoroug academ'c instruction. Tuition and 
boarding st the lowest rates. Address Joun OGDEN, 
| Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., O. 


| JDACK ARD'S BUSINESS 
Build 


Methodist 
This is a pro- 
tessional scoot for business training, and is under the 
| personal supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 
| 8.8 Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 

with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author of the Book 
keeping series which bears their name. The Coll 
wee founded in 1858, and has made steady progress 
utilit 
—< 





© OLL EGE, 
ng, %5 Broadway, New York. 


and 
a ° 


ublic favor, and now stands at the 1. = 
schools. The location is Snenepasses 4 | : 
ooms fous and elegant; the course of stady m 
' thore and efficient. The rates of tuition have = 
| cently been reduced, and pupils can enter at any time, 
Tuition per term of 12 weeks, $55.00. Call or send tor 
circular containing tull particulars. Pa 8. PAC 
Principal 


AINE'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, ® Bowery, cor 
Canal; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
| College, 1818 Broadway; 84th St., open 9 A.M., till 1 kta 


| Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeeping 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Co? ndence and 
all English. Branches; Writing lessons 83, monthly 


| Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners an 
| oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


It ou are ® man 
of business, 
ened by the strain of 
your duties avoid 
stimulantsand use 
Hop Bitters. 
If you are y 
Gisczetion yowag cee 
I or single, old or 


ing imulating, 
without intonteatien, 
take Ho 


Bitters.” 


enn 
use » of opium, 
tobacco, or 
narcotics. 


i & Toronto, Ost. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


' 
| —OF— 
| 
| 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 











|238 STREET, ANC 9t AVE. 


RELIABLE WORK, 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic Gllings for breken down and sensitive 
teeth a speciatity. 





ASE 2 


OpEU 


at: pent 






SUSE 


IS 
JcILAGE ke 








seat Kann 


‘Esrabone0.1824 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 

The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PEiIcEs, and sent b 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 








tive circular 30 N.Y ELASTIC. TRUSS CO. 68 Bread 
way N.Y 
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PUBLISHERS. 


Ren wn or Awe 


TAintor BROS., MERRILL &co., 
738 Broadway, New York. 
No Teacher cf Flementary Arithmetic 
CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


BY MALCOM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Full of practens, helpful instruction and eugueetia a a 


to the ods of teaching this m ae 
branch of education. Pages 258. Sent t 


COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO Lee 1 ae Protusely Illustrated. Li- 

brary sheep. $10. 
UNIVERSAL had CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
ACADEMIC as Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 

aif roan. ae 1.85. 
HENSIVE DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 

fiolt roan. $1.7. 
SCHOO ig ei FY DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 
PRIMAGY D: DICTIOx RY. Tilustrated. i6mo. Halt 


POCKET DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 2%4mo. Cloth, 68 
cts.: roan, flexible, 85 cts. ; roan, tucks, iit edges, 


Many special alds to students, in addition toa very 
fall pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
cester's, in the opinion of our most distinguished educa- 
tors, the os oe compen aswell as by (far tae cheapest 

ries” 





mail post paid on receipt of 60 cts. 


LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Pusuisners, Pura., Pa, 





Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES | 


Mutlines of Histery,—Outlines of History; with 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical and Lit- 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


Wijstortcal Questions, Logically Arranged and 


Tne. ~ 4 panion-book to Outlines of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.7. 
orical Atla 
Myctosten! a chrotological, series of 100 Osoves Ma a 
illustrating successive periods, from the dawn of 
iD. to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto cloth, 


Historical Chart, or, history Taught by the Eye, 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Develcpment and Fall 
ofall the important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is published in tour 
aan forms. 


mie For terms and othe: information, addréss the pub- 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON, 

WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. 

PREENE’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'’S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. = ry a 
4P°l ETON'S Young Chemist. 





— 


Maury’s Geographies 





WALL MAPS. 


An Original and Select Series, Charming in Style, 
Rich in Material, and Happily Adapted to Schools of all 
Grades. 

The most satisfactory results have every where fol- 
lowed their use, eliciting innumerable and most gratify- 
ing testimonials. 

* Specimens mailed for,—First Lessons, 36 cents ; World 
We Live In, % cents ; Manual, $1.20; rnysical, $1.50; Set 
of Maps (not mailed) $10. 

Full information about introduction or supply given 
by UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., 

19 Murray Street, N. Y. 


JONES BROTHERS & Co., 


PUBL.SHERs OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SBRIES. 


Rid pata’s Inductive Grammar. 

Rid pxth‘s Gram, School Hist. of the U. 8, 
Ridpath’s Academic Hist. “ the U. 8S. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milue’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbri<er’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’. Practical Music Reader. 

TNirst Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, 











CHICAGO. 


“Christmas Services 


CHOIR and CONGREGATION,” 


Containing FOUR RESPONSIVE SERVICES, and -ap- 
propriate Scriptural readings, and TWELVE of the 
BEsT Christmas hymns and tunes, as follows: 

“Angel's Story,” “There’s a Song in the Air;” 
“Mozart” (Hark, thé Herald Angels); “ Xavier” 
(Hark, what mean those holy Voices); “ Folsom” 
(Brightest and best, etc.)” “ Zerah” (To us a Child of 
Hope); “ While the Shepherds Watched ;” “Sears” (it 
came upon the Midnight); “ Bond” (Calm on the listen- 
ing Ear); “ Silent Night, holy Night ;” “ Antioch " (Joy 
to the World); “ St. Ann’s.” 

These tunes may be used in the ordinary way or sung 
in connection with the beautifal preludes which accom- 
pany them, forming a powerful, continuous and cumu- 
lative exercise for the choir and “all the people.” 


Price, 87.50 per 100 copies; single copy, by 
mail 10 cents. 


John Church & Co., 
Nev New vers.” GINGINNATI, 0, 


@ week In your own — Terme and outfit 
S66i2e ‘Address H. LurTT & Co., Portusnd. Me. 











Dicti 
se Publish 
ld LIPPINGO” S22. Philadelphia 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


—FOR— 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
—BY— 


Col. F. W+ Parker, anpD 
Supervisor of Public 
Schools, Boston. 





L. H. Marvell, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
eed 
These lessons were prepared by practical teachers, and 
they were successtully used in the school-room before 
publication. They are not designed to supplant other 
Readers, but to be used in connection with any series to 
give an increased variety of attractive reading for the 
little folks. 


First & Second Books Now Ready. 


Samples by mail, 20 cents. 


R. 8. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. Y. 











Teacher, Student, and all of any call. 
ing in life who denre knowtsaye.” 


t 
Britanusa 
AMERICAN REPRINT, 


NINTH EDITION. 


t work is ond comparison superior in its 
elabora wT ay and exhausti aave character to all similar works. 
The pak are the mos and 0. riginal 
thinkers and writers of the represent and of the 
issue is the ninth revision in a space o over 100 
years since oe and this re eae 8 anny povery 
of th tish ‘edition, is 
work ever offered to the Arrerican le. Thearticles 





are written in a most attractive style, and the quantity 
of matter in each volume is per — 


usands 0: on 

‘ood, printed | ts _———— 4 wpe me ie ex- 
pressly for it. Pit will be rised in 21 imperial octavo 
volumes 10 of which orem now ready and the gaccesting 


pee | will be spond at at the rate o ER Ap —s price ~ 
e binding, e su 
Soription = or Specimen Pages apply to the Pu Publishers. 


J. M. STODDART & CO., 727 Chestnut St., Phila. 
ACCENTS WANTED. #2EST TERMS. 


Musical Christmas 
GIFTS. | 


Most acceptable gifts to players or singers will be the 
tollowing e' Ramer boun — 


4 one mailed, post-free, for the price here; men- 
ROBERT FRANZ’S SONG ALBUM. 
GEMS OF ENGLISH SONG. 

HOME CIRCLE. Three volumes. 
WORLD OF SONG. 

PIANO AT HOME, ¢hand collection. 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, Vocal Duets. 
CREME DE LA CREME. 2 Vols. 
OPERATIC PEARLS. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE, 

CLUSTER OF GEMS. 

SUNSHINE OF SONG. 

Each oi the above in Cloth, $2.50: Fine Gilt $8.00. 
STUDENT’S LIFE IN SONG. $1.53. 
CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC, $1.50. 
BEETHOVEN. A Romance by Rav. $1.50. 
RHYMES AND TUNES, Christmas fg. $150. 
SULLIVAN’S VOCAL ALBUM. #1.30; 
FAIRY FINGERS, For Piano. $1.50. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’away, New York 


CENTS FOR A %-CENT’ PIECE OF MUSIC 
Heel-and- 

















Toe . Old Sexton, Secret Love! 

. Fleeasa Bird. Heart Bowed n- Twick- 

en . Dublin J h. I Love 
me cape, ily in our Alley. Then Youll Remember 
é. Warrior Bold. called Little Buttercup. 
Whoa, Emma! Kiss and Never Tell. Ni Lee. 
5 a dh a Bad, Fae Blue nube 
‘altees, (3 nos. larch, fred. Killarney. 
6 for % Cte.—18 for 0 Cis. Stamps taken. Send for 














For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, on4 Lads, 170, For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 


and Stub Point, 849, 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit all hands 


Sample Cards, Price Liste, etc., furnished on application, 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


— GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 





AN ws ASK Swe 





WEXENORK.OERSE 25 JORIS. 
WORKS. CAMDEN. N. J. 


FORSALE BY ALL DEALERY 


ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN 





SAMPLES AND PRices gy appLicATiO™ 





J. & H. BERGE, 


P. OFFICE BOX 4,280. 


191 Greenwich Street, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 
SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, A CADEMIES, ETC. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





BAKER, PRAYT & CO, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS! 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 
beautiful 


Baker, Pratt & Co.,19 Bond St., N. Y. 
catalogue coptetntng, 108 pes pores and over 300 


is iMustrations, mailed for 25 cents 





wee! Bargains in Books. 





20% 


Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; 
Sheep, $75 ; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $100. John- 
son’s Cyclopedia, 4 vols. ; Cloth, $85 ; Half-mor., $45 
Brittanica, ninth edition, Zngish ; Cloth, $6.50 per 
vol.; Half-russia, $8.50; American Kdition: Cloth, #4 
per vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-caif, $6. Chamber’s Cyclo- 
peedia, Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18-%5; 
Sheep, $27.50; Half-calf, 35; Half-russia, $40. Second- 
hand sets of these works furnished at concessions from 
above prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered 
through us. Correspondence solicited. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO. 
1191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











BRATTLEBORO VT. 
Send postal for free [!lustrated Catalogue. 


ELECTRICITY. 








eriments and ptiose f s Chon lease gage 


‘or foneker and stade 
W. MEYER, 182 Broadway, New york. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, CHOIRS AND CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS.” 


Extra large for 1880. Contains 16 pages of new songs by 
best authors, and beautiful 


Ee RESPONSIVE SERVICE.44 


Introducing te scriptural readings and music. 
} Ay year’s “ Selections” eee — 
particular. Printed on ed r 
illuminated coves in veo’ Duly $4 $4 per 
dee single copy, by mail, 5 


“UNDER THE PALMS,” 


A sacred oratorio for young vetoes; for Church an 

Sunday school ‘Anniversaries and bitions, : 

Christ etc. = ay Geo. F. Root ; 2 cla. The 
e 





JOHN caiumeee & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St. Cincinnati, 
And 85 Broadway, New York. 


School Furniture. 
TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPALS 


—OF— 
Public or District Schools 


—AND— 

Private Institutions 
Save money and get more durable Furniture, from the 
undersigned, who have made a specialty of manufac- 
ing 

School F*urniture, 
Including 
Scholars’ and Teachers’ Desks, 

Blackboards, Etc., Etc., 
For 80 years. 
ROBERT PATON & SON. 


26 Grove Street New York. 
Circulars and «Catalogues sent on application, 


FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 
4000 Problems on 
1000 Slips of Card Board, 


Those of the same kind are of the same color and the 
piozics gotese are used : a Pink, Yellow, White 
Red, Purple, Orange, Green, Tea, Buff. 


Used in 27 Different States. 
a acon Recommended. 











ingroming increasing sale suate Gate pom. 
hee ‘set of 10 ot 1000 accompanies each age on card- 
yt a with full of answers, post- 
— iL dollar. You will uke 


Address A. C. MASON, Jacksonville, Ill. 
THE 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- 
sores, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Provides Teachers with positions. Ne 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schoo:s Teachers’ 








application-ferms turnished on request. a 


of Teachers will please state the Pir ae 
APrG Bond strest, New Cn. 
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